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PREFACE. 



It has been the design of the following Addresses by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Queen's University in Ireland to 
exhibit, from year to year, the progress of the University 
in accomplishing the purpose for which it was founded, — 
that of conferring Degrees in Arts, Medicine, and Law on 
Students of the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway ; to set forth as fully as the occasions admitted, 
the ordinances of the University as they defined the 
courses of study to be pursued in the Colleges by 
candidates for those degrees; to point out to public 
attention the important provisions of the Collegiate 
Charters for the supervision of the moral and religious 
teaching and conduct of the Students; to explain the 
position and duties of the University ; and to refer to such 
topics of public interest as appeared from time to time to 
be deserving of notice, as more immediately connected 
with the institution and the interests of its Graduates, 
or of the Students of the Colleges. 

The addresses, with the speeches of the successive Lords 
Lieutenant of Ireland who were present at the meetings 
of the University Senate, were published in each year in 
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the newspapers of the day, and are also given in the 
Annual Reports made by the Vice-Chancellor, and printed 
by order of Parliament. It is, however, hoped that it may 
be of advantage to the University and Colleges thus to 
republish them in a collected form, and one more acces- 
sible to those who may take an interest in the subject. 

The Appendix consists of a table showing the numbers 
and religious denominations of the Students of the Queen's 
Colleges, as given in the Report of Her Majesty Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the progress and condition of the 
Colleges, presented in the last year; and two other tables 
showing, in like manner, the numbers of those admitted in 
the Session 1858-9. The latter tables exhibit a very 
encouraging advance in the numbers of the Students, — 
and are particularly important, as showing how much the 
system, according to which the Colleges are established, 
is conducive to united education. 

Dublin, January, 1859. 



PUBLIC MEETING 



IN 



ST. PATRICK'S HALL, DUBLIN CASTLE, 

OCTOBER 14, 1852. 



present: 



HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF EGLIXTON AND WINTON, LORD 

LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 



The Vice-Chancellor. — ^In the early part of the current 
year there were some degrees conferred on Students in 
this University, but those degrees were necessarily limited 
to one subject of study, namely. Medicine ; because from 
the recent institution of the Colleges the Students were 
not enabled to complete that curriculum of study which 
had been assigned to them prior to their seeking the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or any higher degree in this 
University. We are now enabled, however, to complete 
the course of duty prescribed for us by the Charter granted 
by her Majesty, and to confer degrees and honors on the 
Students of these Colleges in all the branches of art and 
literature, for the cultivation of which those institutions 
were devised. 1, therefore, take the liberty of opening 
what I may call the first public general meeting of this 
University, by making a few observations upon the pur- 
poses and objects of the institution. I cannot better do 

B 



4 PUBLIC MEETING 

this than by pointing attention to the language of our 
Charter, which was granted by her Majesty in the four- 
teenth year of her reign. It is recited in that Charter that 
her Majesty had, in pursuance of the authority of Parlia- 
ment, " Nominated, declared, and appointed certain Col- 
leges for the promotion and encouragement of learning, 
in Belfast, Cork, and Galway, for students in arts, law, 
physic, and other useful learning ;" and that her Majesty 
had thought it fit and necessary, in order to render com- 
plete and satisfactory the course of education to be fol- 
lowed by the Students in those Colleges in the several 
faculties aforesaid, that provision should be made by which 
the Students would be enabled to obtain and receive the 
several degrees and distinctions in the aforesaid faculties, 
such as are granted and conferred in other colleges and 
universities in the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
With that view, and for those objects, this University has 
been established ; and it is our province, under the direc- 
tion of the Charter, to confer degrees and honors in arts, 
law, physic, and other useful learning, upon those Students 
from the Colleges who shall appear deserving of them on 
public examination. The degrees we are authorized to 
confer are those ordinarily conferred by other Colleges 
and Universities in the United Kingdom. They are well 
known to the world of science, and, I may say, to the pub- 
lic, and they require no explanation on my part. I shall 
only observe of them, that her Majesty, in the language 
of our Charter, has declared, that all persons who shall 
have completed their education in any of the Queen's Col- 
leges, and shall have obtained such degrees in any of the 
several faculties of arts, medicine, and law, as shall be 
granted and conferred by the Chancellor and Senate of 
the aforesaid University, shall be fully possessed of all such 
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rights, privileges, and immunities as belong to the several 
degrees granted by other universities and colleges, and shall 
be entitled to whatever rank and precedence attaches to 
the possessor of similar degrees granted by other univer- 
sities. In addition to those degrees it seemed useful to 
the Senate to constitute a second class of honors, by con- 
ferring diplomas in several departments on Students de- 
serving of them. These diplomas have been instituted in 
the faculty of law, and in engineermg and agriculture. 
They are not titles which confer on the persons who obtain 
them any special rights or privileges in their profession, or 
any advancement in it ; but I have no doubt that they will 
constitute, in the eyes of those who may be desirous of 
employing these individuals, a high recommendation, as 
well as a valid title in their possessors to the confidence 
and good reception of the public. In addition to those 
degrees and diplomas, we have established a scale of merit, 
by the institution of exhibitions for the candidates who 
may succeed upon examination for honors in the several 
departments. These consist in pecuniary exhibitions and 
medals, and are designed for Students who, having passed 
their examination for the degree or the diploma, shall be 
recommended by the examiners for competition in those 
higher branches which they are to be examined in before 
they can obtain' those distinctions. Having, then, to con- 
fer degrees on Students from the three Colleges I have 
mentioned — Shaving to confer diplomas, and having to in- 
stitute a competition for those honorary exhibitions — ^it 
became our duty, in the terms of the Charter, to appoint 
fit Examiners, whose office it would be to report to us on 
the merits of the respective candidates. In fulfilling this 
part of our duty, we felt that we were discharging a pub- 
lic and an important trust, and that it behoved us to take 
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care, in the selection of Examiners, that we should present 
to the world at large a guarantee that the Students of 
those Colleges, and the Graduates of this University, 
possessed acquirements commensurate to the high dis- 
tinctions they had obtained. Accordingly, searching 
among the candidates who presented themselves to be 
Examiners, and selecting from among them those who 
were most highly qualified in their respective departments, 
we did not confine the selection to any particidar institu- 
tion or college. Some were taken from the Queen's 
Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway ; some were taken 
from the Professors of Trinity College, Dublin ; and some 
were selected from the general ranks of scientific and pro- 
fessional men ; and I think I may venture to say, that in the 
list of Examiners thus selected there is presented to the pub- 
lic a roll of names of gentlemen whose position and qualifica- 
tion show that they are capable of conducting an examination 
whichshould be highly appreciated by the public atlarge,and 
that the Students passing that examination richly deserve 
to be invested with the degrees and honors we are em- 
powered to confer ; at the same time it will satisfy the 
world, I am sure, of the perfect integrity with which the 
duties of such an examination have been discharged. In 
this course of selection we have but followed the example 
of our Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, who, when ad- 
ministering the affeirs of this country, was called on to 
select Professors of the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway ; he took pains, from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, to find out men the most eminent in science, 
men the best qualified in literary attainments, and men of 
the highest professional station, to undertake the duty of 
acting as Professors in those Colleges. Those institutions 
have been some few years in operation, and I think I may 
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pass over this part of the subject very briefly by saying, 
that I believe they have deserved, and have received, in 
that respect, the confidence of the public. I believe that 
a course of instruction has been laid down in them, and 
has been pursued under the direction of the Professors, 
which is calculated to advance the learning, to stimulate 
the industry, and to develop the mental faculties of the 
Students under their direction. In addition to that course 
of study in these important institutions, let me briefly ob- 
serve on a peculiar feature in them, which is deserving, I 
think, of special notice — ^I allude to that part of the arrange- 
ments of these Colleges which provides not merely for the 
literary, scientific, and professional education of the Stu- 
dents, but for the sedulous care of their morals and religious 
conduct. In these institutions the Students are not allowed 
at hazard to locate themselves where they please ; in their 
respective localities, places of residence must be selected and 
licensed by the authorities, and, in addition to that, indi- 
viduals must be appointed from the ministers of the vari- 
ous religious persuasions to which the Students belong, 
whose duty it is to attend to their moral and religious care. 
I propose to close this part of my observations by referring 
to the language of the statute passed for the direction of 
those institutions. Under the chapter which relates to the 
residence of the Students and the Deans of Residence, it 
is expressly declared, that her Majesty shall appoint Deans 
of Residence, who shall have the moral care and spiritual 
charge of the Students of their respective creeds residing 
in the licensed boarding-houses; and that the Deans of 
Residence shall have authority to visit the licensed board- 
ing-houses in which the Students reside, for the purpose of 
affording religious instruction to such Students, and shall, 
also, have power to confer with their Bishops, Moderators, 
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or Other ecclesiastical authorities, to make regulations for 
the due observance of their religious duties, and to secure 
their regular attendance at divine worship ; and those Deans 
are directed to report annually to the heads of the Colleges 
as to the condition of the Students in those particulars. 
And I am happy to say that the efforts which have been 
made have been well responded to on the part of the pub- 
lic, and that these Colleges, although but a few years in 
operation, present a fidr array of numbers of Students fre- 
quenting their halls. I believe that prior to this examina- 
tion upwards of four hundred Students were congregated 
in the three Colleges ; but the number of Students in each 
College varies — ^being very large in Bel&st, not so large in 
Cork, and smaller in Galway. Upon what this rielative 
proportion may have depended I shall not take up your 
time by speculating ; perhaps it may have arisen from the 
smallness of one of the towns, and other local causes. In 
attending those Colleges, among the difSlculties which the 
Students have, in some instances, to encounter, is one 
occasioned by the peculiar nature of the institution, 
which requires continued residence on the part of the 
Students. It has seemed right, for directing the course of 
education in those Colleges, to require that the Students 
shall attend a regular course of lectures during certain 
portions of the year. This involves continued residence, 
and must entail upon some persons a degree of privation 
and expense which would have been avoided by residence 
in their own homes. But I think I may say, that such 
difficulties have been cheerfully and readily encountered ; 
and that the Students, in their zeal and thirst for know- 
ledge, have endured all those privations and difficulties, 
seeking only to attain that education which it is their 
highest ambition to possess. And I am happy to say, that 
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this feeling is not confined to the class who are represented 
by the Students before us, but pervades even humbler 
ranks of society. In district schools, of which some mem- 
bers of this Senate have official cognizance with myself, 
we have had accounts of the same endeavor to meet pri- 
vation and difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge ; we 
have instances of journeys daily undertaken by children, 
fi'om considerable distances, to and from the schools, and 
sometimes of continued residence in the towns in which 
these schools are situated. The Students of the Queen's 
Colleges have thus shown their zealous determination to 
avail themselves to the utmost of the opportunities afforded 
to them, and have yielded a steady obedience to the dis- 
cipline of the Colleges. On that head I will only repeat 
what I was enabled to say when, accompanied by some of 
my colleagues, as Visitors of the Colleges, I concluded the 
visitation of them, and made some observations on what 
we had ascertained. I was enabled to say on that occasion, 
that though we had met with questions and doubts re- 
specting the construction of the Charter and the laws of 
the institutions (and questions and doubts might well arise 
on such recent enactments), we had found no case any- 
where of questions arising out of a breach of moral duty 
on the part of a single Student in the Colleges, and we 
found everywhere testimony borne, as well by the Deans 
of Residence as by the Professors, to the exemplary con- 
duct of the Students, both in regard to their moral and 
religious duties and to their literary studies and scientific 
acquirements. The test of that moral and religious dis- 
cipline will be found in the world into which the Stu- 
dents are now about to enter; and I have a very 
confident expectation that they will find in it no small 
aid to enable them to bear that world's vicissitudes, 
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and encounter its dangers. The test of their literary 
acquirements exists in this institution, and is to be 
found in the examinations to which they have been sub- 
jected; and I believe that on the present occasion that 
test has been fairly and strictly applied, and has been borne 
by the Students with honor and with credit. Many of 
the reports of the Examiners have testified to us, in the 
strongest terms, as to their attainments and their mental 
powers ; and but very few of them have failed in answer- 
ingwith that degree of general excellence in all the de- 
partments of the Study which the Senate required, and 
which the Examiners properly applied in adjudicating on 
their respective merits. These gentlemen, I think, have, 
on their part, well and conscientiously discharged their 
duty. They have shown to the Students of the Colleges 
that the general standard of answering which has been 
required may be obtained by the vast majority of those 
who have to complete their course of education there ; and 
they have shown to the public that the honors of this 
University will not be lightly or carelessly conferred. 
The answering of the Students, I understand, is deserving 
of great commendation in all departments, both in the 
examinations for degrees and in those for honors. In the 
latter, more than one instance occurred where the Exami- 
ners felt a difficulty in ascertaining the relative degree of 
merit of the candidates ; and they earnestly besought us, 
if we could, and where we could, to enlarge the scale of 
merit, so as to enable them to award to each Student the 
iull measure of his deserts. In assuming now the degrees 
about to be conferred on them, and in parting from this 
University, the Students, whom I congratulate on the 
successful result of their honorable competition, will bear 
with them the reflection, that to them, in a measure, indi- 
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yiduallj is committed the honor and character of their 
Colleges and their University ; and I have no doubt that 
they will not do anything to reflect discredit upon the 
institutions to which they owe their introduction to the 
great world of literature and science. I confess I have 
a still higher aspiration in their behalf ; I trust that not 
a few amongst them will take their places hereafter among 
the zealous promoters of knowledge, advancing in the 
onward course of science, and conducting the social and 
literary progress of the world. And if I may indulge, on 
such an occasion as this, in yet a higher speculation, may I 
not hope that among those now presented before us there 
may be found some whose future career, made brilliant 
by the discovery of some great mystery of science, the 
development of some secret of universal nature, or the ex- 
position of some yet hidden function of the human frame, 
or made glorious by the bold and eloquent advocacy of the 
rights of the innocent, and the privileges of the free, may 
entitle them to a high place in that temple of inmiortal 
recollections which the consenting voice of nations has 
devoted to the benefactors of the human race. If such a 
man should be amongst them — and I trust there will be — 
I venture, with no light confidence, to say, that in the 
future record of his great existence not the least distin- 
guished page will be that in which it shall be written that 
he laid the foundation of his excellence in the well-directed 
studies of the College of his native province, and attained, 
with honorable distinction, his first degree in the Queen's 
University in Ireland. I have but to say further, that I 
am desired to express, on the part of the Chancellor of the 
University, the Earl of Clarendon, his deep regret at his not 
having been able to come £rom England to preside on the 
present occasion. I have to express my own regret that 
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it has not fallen to him to discharge the duty which would 
have been so much better performed by him of developing 
the resources and the character of this institution. I have, 
however, to assure the Senate and the Presidents of the 
Colleges of that of which, I presume, they never had a 
doubt — ^namely, his lordship's continued anxiety for their 
progress and their welfare, and his determination to for- 
ward that progress in every way his ability can at all enable 
him to do. 

The Vice-Chancellor having then conferred the degrees 
and diplomas, and distributed the honors awarded by the 
Senate, addressed the Lord Lieutenant, and said, that he 
had been authorized to convey to his Excellency the thanks 
of the Senate of the Queen's University for his kindness 
in granting them the use of that noble, and, he would say, 
not inappropriate apartment, and for the high honor of his 
presence on that interesting occasion. His Excellency had 
personally visited the several Colleges upon whose Students 
they had that day conferred so many honorary rewards, and 
was aware of the purposes to which they were dedicated ; and 
he would, therefore, detain him and the assembly no fur- 
ther than to say, that on every occasion when they required 
his concurrence in their proceedings, he (the Lord Lieute- 
nant) had always been most willing to bestow it. The 
Charter of their University had placed the Lord Lieute- 
nant of teland in such a position in connexion with it, as 
to require that all bye-laws, and other matters of a similar 
nature, should be submitted for his approval ; and on some 
occasions, since his Excellency had come to L*eland, they 
had, in the discharge of their duty, to submit some altera- 
tions for his judgment and approbation. The Senate were 
happy to take that opportimity to acknowledge the great 
and prompt attention which his Excellency paid to their 
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representations; and coming, as his lordship did, from a 
land which might boast of one of the greatest schools of 
medicine in the world, and was rich in the endowment of 
many learned and time-honored universities, he trusted that 
his Excellency would regard the ceremonial of this day as 
not the least interesting of those public proceedings which 
he had been pleased to honor with his sanction and pre- 
sence since his arrival in Ireland, 

His Excellency then rose and said — ^Mr. Vice-Chancellor 
and gentlemen, it is with great pleasure I receive the com- 
pliment you have just paid me on this, the first occasion on 
which the Queen's University of Ireland has come into 
active operation ; and I would conceive it a great derelic- 
tion from my duty if I had not been present at so interest- 
ing a ceremony as that which has been just brought to a 
close. At all times it is most gratifying to me to receive 
any mark of approbation from the people of Ireland ; but 
it is particularly gratifying to me to receive any token 
of approbation from a body of men which numbers 
amongst them so many ornaments of the church, the 
bar, and the nobility of Ireland; and under the presidency 
of my immediate predecessor, one whose talents I admire, 
whose high character I respect, and whose personal friend- 
ship, I trust, I possess. It is most satisfactory to hear 
what we have heard from the Vice-Chancellor to-day of 
the success which has attended these Colleges — a success 
which (making allowance for the difficulties that surround 
every new undertaking, and the dangers with which these 
institutions have been in some degree assailed) I will not 
call complete, but which is still very great, if we measure 
it with the success that has attended other institutions of 
the same sort, and at the same period of their existence. 
You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have rightly said that I have 
personally inspected the three Colleges, upon whose Stu- 
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dents we have been conferring honors on the present 
occasion. During the short time that has elapsed since I 
came to Ireland I have had an opportunity of seeing them 
all. I have paid a visit to each of the three Colleges which 
constitute this University, and which are, as it were, the 
limbs to which the University supplies additional vitality; 
and I can assure you, that I admired every arrangement I 
saw, and the tasteful Qianner in which those Colleges have 
been built. And now, gentlemen, let me address a few 
words to you who have gained these honors to-day. Under 
the excellent instruction which you have received, by the 
exercise of those talents with which you have been blessed, 
and by a steady application to your studies, you have earned 
for yourselves the approbation of your instructors, the 
esteem of your fellow-students, and the applause of this 
distinguished assembly. Continue, then, in that honorable 
course which you have so auspiciously begun. You are 
about to embark in that line of life which your various 
positions, or the natural bent of your minds, may lead you 
to adopt, and to struggle for independence, for competence, 
or perhaps for fame. In this free country there is no 
honor in the various learned professions, at the bar, or even 
in the senate, which may not be open to you. So far your 
destinies are in your own power ; but remember that no 
talent will avail you if it be not coupled with good con- 
duct, with temperance, with integrity, with religion. 
Serve God, honor your Queen, obey the laws of your 
country, and love your neighbour without distinction of 
creed or opinion, and you will prove yourselves worthy of 
the land which has given you birth, and of the magnifi- 
cent institutions which have fostered you. I wish you 
all health and happiness. I congratulate you on the pro- 
gress you have made, and I trust that success will attend 
your future career. 
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IN 



ST. PATRICK'S HAIL, DUBLIN CASTLE, 

OCTOBER 10, 1853. 

PRESENT : 



,», 



HIS EXCELLENCY THE EABL OF ST. GERMAN S, LORD LIEU- 
TENANT OF IRELAND. 



The Vice-Chancellor. — ^The Senate of the Queen's Uni- 
versity is again assembled in this hall to fulfil the most 
important of ite functions, that of conferring degrees and 
honors on the several Students who have attended at our 
examinations from the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, of 
Cork, and of Galway ; and it is most gratifying and en- 
couraging to find that the numbers so attending progres- 
sively increase. On the last occasion of our meeting for 
the like purpose, in October, 1852, degrees were conferred 
on thirty-three Students : we have now before us twenty- 
five who have passed the examination for the degree W 
Bachelor of Arts, eleven for that of Master of Arts, and 
eight for the degree of Doctor of Medicine — in all forty- 
four Students; of whom eighteen are from the Queen's 
College of Belfast, twenty from that of Cork, and eight 
from that of Galway. And twenty-seven of those Stu- 
dents have successfully competed in their respective de- 
partments of study for the honors we have proposed to 
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confer on the present occasion. It was my pleasing dnty, at 
our last meeting in this hall, to announce the high opinion 
entertained by the Examiners of the manner in which 
the Students then before us had passed through the ^ex- 
aminations — as well those for degrees and diplomas as 
those of a more diflScult character, by which the competi- 
tion for honors was determined. I have, on this occasion, 
to convey a similar tribute of their general approval of the 
answering of the Students, on the part of the eminent and 
learned individuals who have discharged the duties of 
Examiners at the late examinations ; and I believe it will 
be found, when the papers of this examination shall be laid 
before the public, that it has been, in all the branches of 
science and learning comprised within the range of our 
course of studies, well fitted to test the application and de- 
velop the acquirements of the Students, that it demanded 
no ordinary or superficial preparation, and may satisfy 
the public that the young men who have passed through 
this ordeal with success have come fi'om institutions well 
designed for all the purposes of sound and useful instruc- 
tion, and fully provided with teachers of great learning, 
intelligence, and assiduity in their several departments; 
and, further, that they must have diligently availed them- 
selves of the means of instruction thus provided for their 
education. That education takes a wide and useful range 
through the fields of literature and science, and I think I 
may say of it that if there be as yet in it anything incom- 
plete, it nevertheless approximates very nearly to all that 
is demanded by the advancing spirit of the age for the 
institution of a general system of collegiate studies. It 
will not be out of place on this occasion, that I should 
advert to some of the details of the course of studies thus 
established, and to observe upon them as in connexion with 
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the Ordinances prescribed by this University for the 
guidance of candidates for its degrees and honors. That 
course, it is determined, shall comprise a period of three 
years, during which the Student is to pursue in some one 
or other of the Queen's Colleges the following branches of 
literature and science : — ^The Greek and Latin Languages, 
the English Language, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Logic, Chemistry, the Principles of Zoology and Botany, 
Natural Philosophy, History, English Literature, and 
Physical Geography; and to these is to be added the 
study of Metaphysics, or that of Jurisprudence and Poli- 
tical Economy, at the option of the Student. Under some 
of these general divisions of study, many special studies 
are arranged, as, for instance, when I turn to the descrip- 
tion of the business of the class of Natural Philosophy, in 
the aimouncements of the College lectures of the Profes- 
sors, I find it declared to consist of demonstrations of the 
principles of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acou- 
stics, Optics, and Astronomy ; and the course of Chemistry 
embraces, in addition to Chemistry proper, the general 
properties of heat. Galvanism, and Electro-magnetism, 
together with their more important Applications to the arts. 
In other branches like divisions will be found. The course 
of study thus indicated is, as I have stated, to be pursued 
during a period of three years, in one or other of the Col- 
leges; not, however in all those branches simultaneously 
during the entire term, but in a certain order of arrange- 
ment for each successive year, the details of which it is 
imnecessary to enter into. To assure us that this has been 
well and fidthfully observed, the ordinances of the Senate 
require that every candidate for its degrees should produce 
certificates from the Professors and authorities of the 
several Colleges of his having so pursued these courses of 
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Study, and of his having passed the annual examinations of 
his College, and been found sufficiently qualified to be 
admitted to the examination for a degree. They do not, 
however, exact from him that he should, in that final ex- 
amination, answer in all those several branches. A certain 
range of selection is left open to the candidate as to some 
of the subjects of his previous studies, while a successful 
examination in others is made essential to his obtaining the 
degree. Those, then, considered as of necessary obligation, 
are the Greek and Latin languages, and the literature of 
each ; one modem language, at the least ; and Mathema. 
tics. The other branches of study are divided into 
three groups, comprisipg subjects having some analo- 
gous relations to, or connexion with each other ; in one of 
which , groups, to be selected by himself, the candidate 
must also be expected to answer. These observations apply 
to the ordinary degree of Bachelor of Arts, that most 
usually taken by Students of all universities. Other 
degrees are, however, sought for special or professional 
purposes; and in reference to the first of those in our 
Universities, that of Master of Arts, the Senate have 
adopted the principle, which is also adopted in the London 
University, of making the degree a real test of merit and 
study, instead of permitting it to be assumed, as in the 
older universities, almost as a matter of course, after the 
lapse of a few years from the time of obtaining the 
bachelor's degree. To this end we require that the candi- 
date for this degree should be submitted to a special ex- 
amination, preceded by the study of extended courses of 
some of the more important branches of learning to which 
he had applied himself in the undergraduate course. We, 
on the other hand, have not thought fit to relegate the 
Student to a collegiate life for any considerable time, at a 
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period when his time and energies might more fitly be 
devoted to the special studies of some important profession. 
The candidate for the degree of A.M. may present himself 
for examination at the expiration of one year from the 
attainment of that of Bachelor of Arts, and after an 
attendance in the interval for two terms on a course of 
lectures in one of the Queen's Colleges, on some of the 
subjects of the course of study in which he submits to be 
examined. We did not think it expedient wholly to dis- 
connect the studies for this second and higher degree 
from the College in which the candidate had prepared 
himself for the first. A somewhat similar course has been 
adopted by the Senate in relation to the other degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Laws, the attainment of which 
must be preceded by special examinations and additional 
courses of study, embracing that of certain branches of 
Common Law, Constitutional Law, and Medical Jurispru- 
dence. But to the public, the most vitally important in 
all the degrees that can be conferred by any university is 
that of Doctor of Medicine. When we consider the 
duties, the powers, and the responsibilities of those who 
enter on the administration of the functions intrusted to 
the medical faculty, it is impossible to estimate too highly 
the care that should be taken on the part of all public 
authorities instituted for the purpose of giving the sanc- 
tion of degrees and diplomas for the exercise of those 
functions, to see that nothing shall be wanting that can 
give a safe guarantee to the world, of the knowledge and 
the skill of the individual so to be invested with their 
solemn testimonium. Fully impressed with this conviction, 
the Senate of the .Queen's University has endeavored 
to meet the exigencies of its position in regard to the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, and, with the efficient 

c 
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assistance of those of its body who are more immediately 
connected with the profession, has laid down a course of 
study varied and comprehensive in its nature, and embrac- 
ing all the recognised branches of medical science, to be 
pursued by the Students who would seek the sanction of 
its degree. This course is extended over a period of four 
years, divided into two periods of two years each; and 
the candidates, before admission to the degree, must pass 
two examinations, respectively comprehending the subjects 
of each period of study. Endowed, as the several Queen's 
Colleges are, with professorships in those several depart- 
ments, and boasting, as I believe they may very confidently 
do, that the chairs are filled by men eminent for their 
knowledge and attainments, and abundantly qualified to 
convey to the Students the highest degree of professional 
knowledge, it has not, however, been thought wise or 
prudent, in the constitution of the University, to restrict 
the candidates to attendance merely on- the lectures of 
their collegiate professors. It was thought, and wisely 
thought, to be for the advantage of the Students, and, 
through them, for that of the public, that each might be 
free in the wide world of medical science to choose for 
one branch of his pursuit some place of special study — ^to 
select for another some lecturer or professor of more espe- 
cial eminence in his particular department,— ^r to devote 
himself for a time to attendance on practical details in 
some locality more amply supplied with opportunities for 
their illustration than could be enjoyed within the limits 
of the provincial institution. Accordingly, for the attain- 
ment of this degree, the Student is not bound to pursue 
all his academic studies in the Queen's Colleges ; and her 
Majesty's Charter has provided that it shall be sufficient that 
at least one-third of the course of medical lectures has been 
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attended in one of those institutions. I do not go into the 
details of the course of studies prescribed by the Senate for 
the candidates for this degree. They are set forth at large 
in the printed ordinances of the University. They are for 
the more especial consideration of the professional world, 
and I believe they are entirely adequate to their purpose. 
On the last occasion of our meeting in this hall, I stated 
that, in addition to the degrees which we are required to 
confer, the Senate had determined to give special certifi- 
cates or diplomas to the Students in Law, in Engineering, 
and in Agriculture. There is some novelty, but, I believe, 
sound utihty in this arrangement. Though not, techni- 
cally speaking, degrees, those diplomas are in the nature 
of them. They are attainable only on a special examina- 
tion in the respective departments, and after courses of 
study particularly designed for the purpose of training the 
Students in the knowledge of the subjects in which the 
examinations are to be conducted. The course prescribed 
for the Students of law may, perhaps, only be of interest 
to members of the legal profession, but those for the 
diplomas of Medicine and Agriculture are deserving of 
general notice, as showing the character and extent of that 
information which is conveyed in the respective colleges 
in those now most important branches of knowledge, and 
the amount of attainment in them which our diploma 
testifies to be possessed by the person on whom it is con- 
ferred. I think that it might be of some consequence that 
this particular branch of our arrangements should be more 
generally known. I believe these courses of study and 
examination comprise much of all that practically and 
theoretically can be suggested for the education of the 
lawyer and the agriculturist ; and I would hope that on 
future occasions we shall have a numerous class of candi- 
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dates for diplomaS) which, in testif jing to the possession of 
such acquirements on the part of the successful Students, 
cannot fail to commend them to profitable employment in 
their respective departments. In all the branches of learn- 
ing and science in which we confer degrees and diplomas, 
special honors have been instituted, to be obtained on a 
separate examination ; and, as I have akeady stated, at the 
recent examination, twenty-seven Students have been 
found worthy of being so distinguished. For the parti- 
cular subject of their examinations, and for many other 
details of interest and importance connected with the 
course of study to which I have adverted, I must, on the 
present occasion, content myself with referring to our 
printed ordinances, to which I do not hesitate to invite 
the attention of all who are solicitous to diffiise among the 
youth of our country the advantages of sound and com- 
prehensive education. I desire, in the same spirit, and for 
the same object, to direct the inquiries of those who are 
interested in the subject, to the works of classic and 
scientific learning in which the Students of the Colleges 
are instructed, and which form the groundwork of the 
lectures of the Professors. They will be found enumerated 
in detail in the published reports of the proceedings and 
calendars of those institutions ; and I think I may safely say, 
|.hat they comprehend the writings of the most eminent 
classic authors, of the most profound critics, of the ablest 
logicians, and of the most gifted of the great instructors of 
science, in all the varied branches of her vast dominion. 
The material adjuncts and helps to study to be found in 
the Queen's Colleges are not undeserving of mention. In 
each there is a public library of ancient and modem litera- 
ture, a museum of natural history, a collection of apparatus 
for the demonstration of the principles of natural philosophy. 
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and collections especially devoted to the pursuits of the 
medical profession* These are all, no doubt, of recent 
origin and collection* If they cannot, as in older institu- 
tions, boast of the accumulations of ages of learned bene- 
volence or patriotic bounty, yet they aie in many sections 
of their respective subjects most valuable, and in some not 
fax from being complete ; and, speaking from my personal 
observation of them all, I may say, that the wonder is that 
in these departments so much has been already done« 
What remains will, I hope, b^ not long found wanting* 
They are departments of vast importance; they require 
annual care and annual augmentation ; and I would &in 
hope, that the liberal assistance of the legislature will not 
be asked for in vain, whenever an appeal is made to it for 
advancement of objects of such importance to the well- 
being of these great foundations, and through them to the 
difiusion in our provinces of scientific and useful know- 
ledge. To the extent of this knowledge, or, I should say, 
to the enumeration of the several branches into which it is 
arranged in our course of education, perhaps little, as re- 
gards the Students, could successfiiUy be added. Situated, 
however, as the Colleges are — ^in the centres of important 
districts — it may, perhaps, be thought that they might be 
made instrumental to the diiiusion of more varied and 
ornamental branches of instruction. To some, on the 
other hand, it may appear, that in the course of studies in 
the Colleges, as they are made obligatory by the requisites 
of our University ordinances, too much is exacted from 
the youthful mind, and that too many subjects of study, 
each in itself demanding earnest and undivided attention, 
are crowded into a space too limited for the proper appli- 
cation of the faculties of the Students to so varied a course. 
I know that this has been with some, who«e opinions are 
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entitled to great weight, a topic of serious coiisideration 
and doubt. I am sure that if, on examination and inqnirj, 
it shall be found bj the Senate that amendment is called 
for, such amendment will be made, as fiur as is consistent 
with our determination and our ability to keep fidth, if I 
may say so, with the world, and to give to no man an 
authentication of learning on a shallow and unsound 
examination. But I confess, that to this time at least, I 
do not share in the opinions of those who think that the 
course of study prescribed is over-arduous, unnecessary, 
or oppressively extensive ; and if I wanted an answer to 
the objections, I have to look before me and I find it. It is 
in the numbers now presented to us who have gone through 
this course of training, who have pursued the studies thus 
prescribed, who have undergone and passed the examina- 
tion by which their proficiency is fully attested ; and, I may 
add, more especially in the class of those who have, in 
addition to the ordinary examination, competed for, and 
obtained the honors now about to be conferred upon them 
— ^honors impossible of attainment but by the possession of 
a profound and accurate knowledge of the most important 
of the subjects comprised in the collegiate studies in which 
for the last three years they have been severally engaged. 
Looking, then, to this honorable array — ^looking back to 
the class of graduates who presented themselves in like 
manner in the year 1852, I am relieved of any serious 
apprehension for the further progress of those now en- 
gaged, or who are about to engage, in the studies of the 
Queen's Colleges, that they will find the course beyond 
their powers of mind or of application. I would say to 
them, if any encouragement is required to excite the 
energies of the youthful Students, look onward to this 
iguard of your collegiate ranks-nsee that, if difficulties 
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there are, they have been overcome by them — ^set your- 
selves steadily to the same honorable pursuit, and be satis- 
fied that, as in everything else in Uf e, so in collegiate 
studies, what has been done before can be done again, if 
only the attempt be. made with attention, with energy, 
and with perseverance. I have nothing to add to the 
observations I felt it my duty to make at our last meeting 
in this hall, in reference to the moral and religious instruc- 
tion and conduct of the Students in the Queen's Colleges. 
These institutions ape not, nor were they designed to be, 
schools for the special training in theological studies of 
those who purpose to devote themselves to the sacred 
offices of the ministry in any religious denomination ; but 
the provisions of the statute under which they have 
been founded, and those of the Royal Charter by which 
they are regulated, have been framed with careful regard 
to the constant supervision of the habits and conduct of 
the Students, and their regular observance of religious 
duties, by the institution of licensed boarding-houses in 
the respective localities in which the Colleges are situated, 
and the appointment of those most invaluable officers, the 
Deans of Kesidence. I have again to express my regret 
that we are deprived of the honor and advantage of the 
presence of our Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, who 
would so much better have fflled the place, which, in his 
absence, it is my duty to occupy. I am sure that this 
Senate, and the authorities and Professors of the College, 
will acknowledge that the weighty and most responsible 
duties in which his lordship must now be anxiously en- 
gaged, could not possibly admit of his taking part in the 
proceedings of this day, and I also feel, that with me 
they will believe, that amidst those duties he does not 
cease to regard our course with the deepest inteoest, or to 
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give his wannest wishes to the success of this institution, 
to the constitution of which he devoted his best attention 
and his most zealous exertions when administering the 
viceroyalty of Ireland. 

The degrees and honors having bgsn distributed to the 
successful candidates, 

The Vice-Chancellor then said — ^May it please your 
Excellency, having now arrived at the close of our pro- 
ceedings, it becomes my pleasing duty to convey to your 
Excellency the thanks of the Senate of the Queen's 
University, for the honor conferred upon them by your 
presence upon this occasion, and also for the prompt atten- 
tion which you have invariably paid to the communications 
made by them to your Excellency, when they asked your 
sanction of certain ordinances which they had found it 
necessary to adopt in reference to those Colleges. The 
Charter of this University has made the Lord Lieutenant 
the patron of the institution ; and in obedience to its direc- 
tions, I have now the honor of presenting to your Excel- 
lency my report as Vice-Chancellor for the year ending 
September, 1853. The statements in that document will, 
I believe, fully bear out the opinion which I ventured to 
express last year, that the gentlemen selected by the Senate 
to fill the position of professors and teachers in the new 
Colleges have well and feithfiilly discharged the important 
duties committed to their hands. In the course of your 
Excellency's late tour to the western parts of Ireland you 
paid a visit to the College at Galway; and I think I may 
say, without hesitation, that, through the appliances pre- 
sented by the course of study adopted in that institution, 
much has been already accomplished towards advancing 
the cause of sound education in the province of Connaught. 
Your Excellency did not find the course of study in actual 
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progress in that College, because your visit took place 
during the vacation, and when the Students were dis- 
persed to their respective homes ; but had it been other- 
wise, your Excellency would have found that, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties with which that institution is 
incumbered, it has progressed in a comparatively successfal 
manner; so much so, indeed, that in spite of all these 
difficulties, if we consider the number of inhabitants in 
that province, it will be found that the number of Students 
in the College of Galway actually exceeds the proportion 
that would be expected from a comparison of the popula- 
tions of Ulster and Munster with that of Connaught. On 
future occasions I trust that these Colleges will furnish a 
larger number of Students than have assembled on the 
present occasion. They are as yet, comparatively speak- 
ing, in their infancy. They require and call for the aid 
and encouragement of all who are interested in the pro- 
gress of sound education ; and I am sure they will receive 
from your Excellency every support and assistance which 
your distinguished position will enable you to bestow. 
In conclusion, I have to express, on the part of the Presi- 
dents and Professors of the several Colleges, their cordial 
thanks for the honor your Excellency has conferred upon 
them by your presence on this occasion, and their earnest 
hope that on future occasions they may be enabled to pre^ 
sent a larger number of Students to receive the degrees and 
honors conferred by the Queen's University. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant then rose and said 
r— Mr. Vice-Chancellor and members of the Senate, a com- 
pliment paid by so distinguished a body as the Senate of 
the Queen's University is one of no ordinary value, and I 
therefore receive with pleasure that which you have just 
paid to me. I have witnessed these proceedings with great 
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gratification. They are indeed peculiarly interesting to 
me, for it was my good fortune to have assisted in the 
foundation, if I may so speak, of this Uniyersity. I was 
a member, nine years ago, of the Grovemment of which 
the late Sir Robert Peel was the head ; and holding the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, I then aided in 
framing the act which created the three Colleges which 
are now connected with this University. The establish- 
ment of this University has crowned and completed that 
beneficial measure, and I rejoice that I have been an 
assistant in promoting so good a work. I believe that in 
no country is there any college in which the instruction 
given is superior to that which the Students of the Queen's 
Colleges in Ireland receive ; and I believe that there is no 
university in any country whose honors, considered as a 
stamp of merit, deserve to be more highly prized than those 
conferred by the University whose Senate I have the 
honor of addressing. 

Grentlemen, I rejoice to find the number of candidates 
for honors and for degrees has greatly increased ; it is a 
gratifying indication of the estimation, in which those dis- 
tinctions are held; and I rejoice to find alao, firom the 
report of the Examiners, that the result of the examina- 
tions has been most satisfiictory, that the Students have 
shown that they have diligently employed the time passed 
in those Colleges, and that they have had the advantage of 
able, of zealous, and of learned instructors. I hope the 
members of the governing bodies of these Colleges will 
always remember that it is on their cordial co-operation, 
each with the other, and on a due subordination to the 
heads, that the maintenance of discipline must depend, 
and that on the maintenance of discipline depend the wel- 
fare and the well-being of the Colleges. I hope that the 
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young men who have this day graduated will readily dis- 
cern the true nature of their position, that they will look 
upon it as a stepping-stone in their onward course — a, step- 
ping-stone upon which they are to take but a momentary 
stand, and from which they are to advance, unaided by the 
helping hand upon which they have hitherto rested. I 
congratulate them, and especially those who gained honors, 
upon the success which they have already achieved, which 
will, I trust, be an incentive to them to future exertions in 
the acquirement and application of sound and useful 
knowledge ; but I would exhort them, at the same time, 
not to allow their time or their thoughts to be so entirely 
engrossed, even by those laudable pursuits, as to forget 
that they have yet a still higher and more sacred duty — 
that they will not forget the duty which they owe to God, 
or be unmindftd of His laws. 
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The Vice-Chancelloe. — ^The examinations in the Queen's 
University, which have just concluded, result in the 
admission, on the present occasion, of thirty Students to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts ; seven to that of Master 
of Arts ; three to the degree of Doctor of Medicine ; and 
one to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Two Students 
have been found entitled to the diploma of Law ; and two 
have passed the first examination in Medicine prescribed 
by our ordinances, preparatory to their examination in a 
fiiture year for the degree of Doctor in that faculty. 
These results are encouraging, as showing a still progressive 
number of candidates for our first and principal degree- 
that of Bachelor of Arts — ^from the three Royal Colleges, 
of which this University is the head ; while our Examiners 
continue to report most &vorably of the general answering 
of the Students, and that of the Mathematical class in par- 
ticular has been mentioned by the able Examiner in that 
department as of peculiar excellence. The Senate is now 
assembled accordingly to perform its important functions 
of conferring on the successful candidates the degrees thus 
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awarded ; but I have still to regret that the exigencies of 
public duty in another part of the United Kingdom prevent 
us from having the advantage of the attendance of our 
Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, in whose absence it de- 
volves on me, as Vice-Chancellor, to perform the office of 
delivering, on behalf of the Senate, to each Student the 
testimonial of his successful examination. We have also 
to regret that the absence from Ireland of his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, who, on the last occasion of this 
nature, dignified our assembly by his presence, and encou- 
raged us by his address at the close of the day's proceedings, 
prevents our being alike honored to-day ; but I am sure I 
may say with confidence, on the part of each of those 
exalted noblemen, that they still regard, with undiminished 
interest and cordial good wishes, the progress of the Col- 
leges and of the University. 

In the competition for honors at the recent examina- 
tions twenty-two Students have been successful, some in 
more than one of the classes, and the proceedings of the 
day will consist, in part, of the distribution of the prizes 
thus honorably attained. On the former occasions on 
which it has been my privilege to discharge these duties 
as Vice-Chancellor, I thought it not inappropriate to the 
business of the meeting to make some observations on the 
purposes and objects of this institution, the nature of its 
arrangements in connexion with the functions it was 
appointed to fulfil, the special courses of study prescribed 
by its ordinances for those seeking its degrees and honors, 
and some of the more prominent parts of the practical 
system of education and discipline in the Colleges which 
are attached to it, and which with it form, I may say, one 
great establishment of public instruction — ^the Queen's 
University of Ireland. I thought it desirable to invite 
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attention to these subjects, satisfied, as I was and am, that 
an examination of the courses of study pursued in these 
Colleges, and a consideration of the high position in their 
respective departments of the Professors to whose care 
those studies were intrusted, would be likely to elicit the 
approval and obtain for them the sanction of every intelli- 
gent and impartial person desirous of enlarging the sphere 
of useftd and liberal studies, and solicitous for the ad- 
vancement of literature and science. To the observations 
on the details of those courses of study, as pursued in the 
Colleges, and made the subject of our annual examina- 
tions here, as far as it seemed to me necessary to allude to 
them, I have nothing to add on the present occasion ; they 
remain both in the Colleges and in our University ex- 
aminations substantially the same. I may describe them as 
useful, intellectual, and liberal. By the pursuits of mathe- 
matical research the mind of the Student is trained and 
disciplined to that vigorous exactitude of thought which 
is the essential and only sure guide in the investigation of 
all scientific truth. Resting on and guided by this know- 
ledge he advances to the study and contemplation of the 
great phenomena of the physical world, storing his mind 
as he proceeds with the wondrous results of the observa- 
tions of ages, and the philosophic inductions of the great 
masters of modem science. Then, progressing from the 
theories of the lecture-room to the examination of the 
practical pursuits of mankind, the scientific student lays a 
broad and safe foundation on which to rest the special 
studies which the exigencies of a public profession may 
demand, he prepares himself for a life of utility to himself 
and to the world. To him whom inclination may prompt 
to, or from whom the necessary preparation for his future 
position may require a more sedulous attention to intellec- 
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tual science — ^to the investigation of the subtle inquiries 
of metaphysics, and the refined analysis of the logician — 
to the Student also who may look in a more public career 
to take part in the business of the forum, or perhaps of 
the senate, and whose mind should early be imbued with 
the great principles of jurisprudence, the elements of his- 
torical knowledge, and the enlightening theories of poli- 
tical economy — ^to all these our courses of study open 
ample means of instruction ; while preceding them all, and 
concurrent with them through our entire system of general 
education, a wide range of ancient and modem literature 
enriches the youthful mind with the great treasures of 
learning and taste preserved in the classical languages of 
antiquity, informs him in the use and beauty of those 
languages, by the perusal of the choicest works of their 
poets and historians, and teaches him the origin, the deve- 
lopment, and the comprehensive excellencies of his own. 
The literature of modem Europe is opened to his investi- 
gation and study in the most polished and most copious 
of its varied tongues; and thus through all, from the 
earliest poet of classical antiquity to the most recent of 
those who have adorned and are adorning their age with 
the beauties of poetic genius and literary taste, he acquires 
that precious store of cultivated learning, which, while it 
gives grace to pursuits the most utilitarian, and strength to 
the most intellectual, will expand before the man of leisure 
and retirement, if such should be the Student's happy 
destiny, the most unbounded field of mental and liberal 
enjoyment. In attestation of the successful pursuit of 
those several branches of our collegiate studies our Senate 
awards its honorary distinctions and prizes. It seemed to 
me, individually, that I might, as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, propose to add for this occasion one other 
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to the list — ^Dot for any branch of those studies in which 
it is requisite the Student should be a proficient to entitle 
him to a degree, but in that lighter study, if study it may 
be called, which has in some older universities its special 
rewards, and to excel in which is the happy aspiration of 
many a youthful mind. I thought that the encourage- 
ment of poetical composition would well harmonize with 
that liberal culture of the mind and taste, the outlines of 
which I have imperfectly sketched; and in choosing a 
subject for this merely literary competition, I endeavored 
to select one which would be associated with those severer 
studies from the burden of which the mind might well 
desire some lightening and relaxation. I proposed for it 
accordingly the subject, " The advance of Science in the 
Nineteenth Century," and the Senate kindly acquiesced in 
the arrangement, and gave it their sanction. I am happy 
to add that the experiment has not been without its fruits. 
One of the gentlemen who has succeeded in obtaining his 
degree at the late examination, and who has also, been a 
successful competitor for honors in another department, 
has produced a composition which I feel no hesitation in 
considering as well worthy of the prize. It evinces a full 
acquaintance with the subject proposed, combined with 
much command of language and poetic vigor. I can do 
no more than allude to one other of the compositions sent 
in for the occasion, as exhibiting a varied knowledge of 
the subject, adorned by much feeling and grace of expres- 
sion, and which only some inequalities precluded from 
more successfully competing. I know not who the author 
may be, but he will recognize the allusion I make to him 
when I say, he chose a motto full of encouraging truth to 
all who desire to have acquaintance with science — ^her 
declaration, that by those who seek her she will be found. 
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For this body, then, encouraging and forwarding all 
these studies — studies which, I have said, are useful, intel^ 
lectual, and liberal— ^conferring its degrees and diplomas 
in the several branches or faculties, as they are styled in 
our Charter and through Europe, of Arts, Medicine, and 
Law — ^I claim with confidence that title of University 
which her gracious Majesty has bestowed upon it ; a title 
based upon that royal licence and authority, but resting 
also upon the general and extensive range of science and 
literature through which, in our Colleges, we conduct the 
Student, and in attestation of his knowledge of which we 
confer upon him our honors and degrees. 

There is another ground on which we rest this title. I 
enter not upon the unprofitable occupation of examining 
or comparing the various deflnitiom of a univeraity which 
have been proposed from time to time, and by different 
authorities. Whether some may not be too narrow, some 
too refined, some resting more on quibbles of words than on 
more solid grounds, I do not stop to inquire. There is at 
least one character which has with some writers entered 
into the definition, one which appears to me to be worth 
many others, one in this country of inestimable value, and 
one to which, emphatically, this body, through its asso- 
ciated Colleges, may well and justly lay claim — ^it is uni- 
versal in its acceptance of Students of all classes and 
denominations. I speak not in praise or blame of other 
institutions. I do not ask how, in any literal sense of the 
word — ^if that is to be the test — sl university of some 
privileged class, or special denominaton only, can have 
possible existence, or whether to speak of such an institu- 
tion does not import a contradiction in terms, a solecism 
in language — ^I but vindicate for the Queen's University 
at least this expanded character — open to all — ^inviting 

n 
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all, from whatever country they may come, or to whatever 
faith they may belong; offendmg none — ^we strive to 
carry out that great principle of united education, in 
which, in my judgment, will be found the best prepara- 
tion, as far as lies in human wisdom, for the discharge of 
all social duties, and for the worldly security and progress 
of that which all desire to see existing among us, a peace- 
ful and united coimtry. It is said that our course of 
studies is incomplete— is not universal. True it is that, 
as I have observed on a former occasion, neither the 
Queen's Colleges nor this University have been founded 
for the training in theological studies of candidates for the 
ministry of any religious persuasion. Such special studies, 
therefore, are not within the scope of our ordinances ; and 
it may well be understood, as indeed every reflecting 
mind must be convinced, that to create in this country any 
institution in which the ministers of all the several divi- 
sions of religious professions among us should be so trained 
in one and the same college would be most difficult and 
inconvenient, if not simply impossible. 

To leave, then, all such special education to separate 
established institutions of a denominational character, 
either in name or in practice, is a necessary alternative; 
and therefore I own I cannot comprehend the force of the 
objection that has been taken to the absence of defined 
courses of theological learning in our Colleges, valuable 
and important as we all must admit that learning to be. 
The objection takes another shape, in which it is more 
commonly presented ; it is, that no provision is made, as 
part of the ordinary studies or discipline of the pla<«, for 
the religious teaching of our Students by competent pro- 
fessors. I will not repeat the formula, as I may call it, in 
which the Queen's Colleges are thus reproached, nor will 
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I institute any comparative exuaaiQation of the condition 
of the Students of these Colleges, in respect to general 
religious education, with those of other like umtitutions 
professing to do much more in this regard. 

But let us take our Colleges as they are, and see how 
far they deserve this rebuke. I put aside theological in- 
struction as such — ^the proper study, the appropriate and 
the necessary one for the divinity Student preparing for 
his admission to the sacred oflSce — ^and what remains ? Is 
there in any of the modes of faith a special religion for 
the student of the arts, of languages, of medicine, or of 
law, different from that which ought to be imbibed by 
every man bom into the world, by the highest and the 
lowest, by those of every profession, and of every pursuit? 
The religious knowledge and condition to which each 
should strive to attain is, in this sense, the same for all — ^for 
all classes, for each sex, and for every age ; and for the 
attamment of this knowledge it is difficult to say that the 
Colleges are deficient. 

To the student of a college there wants but one provi- 
sion of those common to the general body of the young — 
the supervision and direction of the paternal home. In 
the plan of the Queen's Colleges the best security has been 
taken that this want should be supplied, as on a former 
occasion I more fully observed, by the establishment of 
licensed boarding-houses, under the guardianship of Deans 
of Residence. I wish that time would admit of my read- 
ing at length the portions of the College statutes which 
regulate those houses, and declare the duties of the Deans. 
I think the perusal of them would go far to dispel much 
of the delusion which has prevailed upon this subject, and 
it will be in the interest of the Queen's Colleges that their 
respective Presidents should have them more generally 
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and extensively published. It suffices for me om the 
present occasion to state but one part of these regulations, 
which is, that the Deans of Residence shall have authority 
to visit the licensed boarding-houses in which Students of 
their respective creeds reside for the purpose of affording 
religious instruction to such Students; and each Dean 
shall also have power, with the concurrence of the bishop, 
moderator, or other ecclesiastical authority of his denomi- 
nation, to make regulations for the due observance of the 
religious duties of such Students, and for securing their 
regular attendance at divine worship. 

But, independent of the securities afforded by this part 
of our institutions, and although in some respects difficul- 
ties have occurred m carrying out the arrangements— 
which I hope yet to see overcome — ^it is not to be for- 
gotten that the Colleges are not isolated structures — 
places separate and apart from all social associations, in 
remote rural districts or insulated regions, where for every- 
thing a special provision should be made ; they are, on the 
contrary, in immediate proximity to, and in connexion 
with, large and crowded towns, places adorned with noble 
structures erected for public worship, where all the offices 
of religion are supplied by educated clergymen of various 
denominations ; they are, as it were, surrounded by pro- 
fessors of religion, who, though not officially acting or 
incorporated with the special body of the Colleges, are yet 
ever at hand, ready to instruct the Students, as they are 
all others within the scope of their parochial ministrations, 
in all the duties of religion and all the lessons of faith. 
To their Students, then, the Colleges, and the statutes I 
have read, emphatically declare : fail not to go to those 
preceptors; we teach you, indeed, many parts of the great 
mass of learning and knowledge ; there is one, however, 
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for which we have not any endowed special class o£ 
instnictors ; but near yon, and around you, and at your 
hand, within your chambers, at your altars, within the 
walls and precincts of your temples and places of wor- 
ship you can receive, and consult, and attend upon, and 
be taught this learning by ministers and pastors of your 
faith. You are for us within this College of secular 
learning ; but for yourselves, for society, for your entire 
education in all knowledge, you are also in the larger 
eoUege of the social circle of this city ; there are your 
religious professors ready to teach and to instruct you; 
they may not be of us, but they work with us in your 
teaching — they will give to you that learning, that devo- 
tional spirit which they are appointed to cherish ; we are 
not of them, but we work with them ; we give you the 
culture of the intellect, the discipline of the mental facul- 
ties, of which all admit the value, and which all, of all 
religions, acknowledge the advantage of your being 
taught for the better understanding and appreciation of 
religious truth. Thus, I may say to these Students, your 
College, as far as this University recognizes it, is that 
place in which you have matriculated, where you are 
taught in the great circle of secular knowledge. Really, 
for the entire cultivation of your minds and hearts, your 
College has a wider range — ^it goes beyond the rooms of 
your lectures and the halls of your examinations, and is 
associated and incorporated, as it were, in effect, with the 
cathedrals, the churches, the chapels, and the temples of 
religious worship which are around it. 

Before proceeding to confer on those who have attained 
the degrees and honors of the Queen's University, I 
would address a word to some who perhaps are not here 
to-day. In our past examinations a few were deemed 
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wanting by our Examiners in that amount of proficiency 
which, in the due discharge of their bounden duty, they 
deemed necessary as entitling the Student to the degree 
for which he was examined. These young gentlemen 
have, consequently, for the present, lost the privilege of 
being so admitted. I would hope, however, that this dis- 
appointment will be only temporary, and will but have 
the eifect of prompting them to increased diligence in the 
interval that must elapse before our next examination, 
when I trust they will have better success ; and I have the 
more confidence in thus adverting to the case of the can- 
didates now rejected, and feel justly warranted in holding 
out to them this language of encouragement, when I can 
inform them that at our examinations of 1853 some of 
the candidates were in like manner unfortunate, who have 
so profited by the interval that has since elapsed as to have 
been amongst the most successful of those who have 
passed the recent examinations. 
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The Vice-Chancellor. — ^We are again assembled for the 
discharge of our annual duty — ^that of conferring on the 
Students of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland the degrees to 
which those who have passed the examinations recently- 
held in this hall have been considered entitled; and to 
distribute among the most successful competitors in their 
ranks the honors which the reports of our Examiners have 
enabled us to award. In the total number of Students 
who have passed the examination for our various classes of 
degrees, diplomas, and certificates, the result is nearly 
equal to that of those who were presented to us on the 
last occasion of a similar meeting in 1854 ; but I confess 
to my feeling some disappointment on finding that the 
number of candidates for our first degree in Irts from 
those three collegiate institutions has fallen not only 
below my expectations, which anticipated an increase 
upon the former number in the present class, but has 
been, in fact, less than in the preceding year. In that 
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year thirty candidates of those examined for that degree 
were passed by the Examiners. We have now had pre- 
sented for examination only nineteen, all of whom, how- 
ever, I am happy to say, have been deemed by the Exami- 
ners sufficiently qualified to obtain it. This apparent 
diminution in the number of candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is subject to some correction, in the fact 
that, in addition to the Students who have actually appeared 
for the examination, twelve others sent forward their names 
as intending to seek the degree who have not finally pre- 
sented themselves before the Examiners. I hope these 
young gentlemen have not, after having successfully 
passed through their collegiate course, altogether aban- 
doned the intention of graduating in the University. I 
cannot imagine any motive they could be actuated by in 
so foregoing the opportunity of attaining that degree, for 
which, in truth, their studies in college are more especially 
the preparation, and which gives the appropriate stamp 
and value in the currency of learning, and for their par- 
ticular pursuits in the world, to the stores of literature 
and science, in the accumulation of which they have been 
so long engaged. I assume rather that possibly they may 
not yet have felt their studies sufficiently matured ; that 
they propose to devote another year to the completion of 
them, and prefer to undergo this additional labor, and to 
incur the delay of so much time rather than encounter on 
this occasion the risk and discredit of being unsuccessful 
in the examination. I hope, therefore, that their absence 
from this year's competition is but temporary, and that on 
the next occasion of our meeting for the like purpose they 
will be found high in the list of successful graduates of 
the Queen's University. As respects those who have now 
come forward to seek our degrees, I am happy in being 
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enabled to testify to the generally satisfactory character 
of the answering in their respective classes, as reported by 
the Examiners; while in several instances, among the 
class of competitors for honors, they have described it as 
of the highest order, and special recommendations have 
been made to ns of individuals who, though unsuccessful 
in this competition, yet approached so near to the extreme 
point of success, that the Examiners were desirous the 
Senate should confer extra medals or prizes on those so 
recommended. On full consideration, however, the Senate 
has been of opinion that the list of honors proposed by its 
ordinance in the respective classes was fairly proportionate 
to the nmnber of Students engaged in the competition, and 
that any increase which would exceed that just proportion 
might have the effect of detracting from the value of these 
honorary distinctions, by exposing them to the charge of 
being too general and indiscriminate. The Senate, there- 
fore — ^but, I may say, not without some feeling of reluc- 
tance — ^judged it best and most conducive to the preserva- 
tion of the high character it seeks to establish and maintain 
for its degrees and honorary distinctions, to adhere to the 
list of honors as already fixed by the ordinance ; but they 
have authorized the secretary in any case where a special 
recommendation of this nature has been made by the 
Examiners, to give to the student in whose favor it has 
been presented an official certificate to that effect, so that 
he may not be without some abiding testimonial of the 
merit so acknowledged and so commended. In addition 
to the ordinary class of candidates for our degrees from 
the Queen's Colleges, we purpose on this occasion, under 
the special power of our Charter, to admit to the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine two gentlemen who have already 
attained that degree in another university. 
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On the former occasions of our annual meetings in this 
hall I thought it appropriate to the business of the day to 
make some observations on the degrees and honors con- 
ferred by this University, the course of instruction through 
which the students seeking those degrees were required to 
pass, and the special piirposes designed in the institution 
of the Queen's Colleges, of which this University is the 
head, and on the University itself. I endeavored to 
convey some general views of the extensive field of litera- 
ture—of classical and scientific knowledge — ^through 
which the Students of those Colleges had successfully 
pursued their way, and to impress upon the public mind 
the intrinsic value of the degrees to which, by this 
pursuit, they had finally attained. For the Colleges, it 
was my object to show that in their schools of learning, 
in the excellence of their Professors, and in the material 
appliances of scientific teaching, they were adequate to 
the purpose they had been destined to fulfil — ^the sound 
and practical education of the youth of Ireland ; and that, 
while the preservation of the great fundamental principle, 
that this education . should be one common to united 
classes of all religious creeds and denominations was the 
governing and paramount rule to which every branch of 
the system must conform, yet, that within the institutions 
themselves, and as part of their organization, provision 
was carefully made for the supervision of the moral con- 
duct and religious education of the Students, so far as 
practically could be devised for such institutions in the 
provinces of Ireland. And for the University itself, I 
endeavored to vindicate its title to that designation, on 
the very fact of its headship of the Colleges so based on a 
system of general and united education. Retaining these 
views, and anxiously desiring their general recognition, I 
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have buty on the present occasion, to refer thus briefly to 
them, feeling that I cannot add anything in support of 
them to the observations I have ahready thought it my 
duty to make. I am very conscious that in those observa- 
tions I am far, indeed, from having exhausted these wide 
and interesting subjects ; but I am equally conscious that 
I have exhausted my own powers of advocacy in support 
of them. There are, however, a few topics in connexion 
with our Collegiate and University courses of education to 
which, on the present occasion, I think I may be justified 
in alluding, and I do so with the more satisfaction, and the 
greater assurance that I will not be thought unnecessarily 
to trespass on the attention of this meeting, because I find 
in them striking evidences of the soundness of the general 
principles on which the courses of learning, both general 
and professional, have been established, as well in the Col- 
leges as for our University degrees, and points of excel- 
lence in those arrangements which are not unworthy of 
public attention. In the first place I will notice that which 
more immediately belongs to my own profession — ^the 
study of law and jurisprudence. I know that in the older 
universities of England and Ireland professorships have 
been fomided in those sciences, and lectures given by able 
and learned men, well deserving the diligent attention of 
the Student and the approbation of the public ; but I do 
not, I think, depreciate those institutions, when I observe 
that these subjects have not hitherto substantially formed 
part of their normal courses of learning, or been sustained 
by any special encouragement in the way of collegiate 
position or university honors. In the establishment of the 
Queen's Colleges, these important branches of learning — 
important in some degree to every man entering on a pub- 
lic career, indispensable to the professional student — 
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occupy a higher place. The foundations of the Colleges 
comprise professorships in general jurisprudence, and in 
English law. The study of the former of these sciences 
constitutes a part of the general courses to be pursued by 
every student in the faculty of Arts ; while in the faculty 
of Law, comprising both professorships, there have been 
established by the Charter of each College three scholar- 
ships, to be competed for in every year by Students of the 
three respective annual classes In the ordinances of the 
University, likewise, a prominent place has been assigned 
to these branches of learning. We have established a 
diploma of elementary law, to be awarded, on sufficient 
answering before our Examiners, to Students of the Col* 
leges who shall have pursued there, for three years, 
courses of study which comprise general jurisprudence, 
the civil law, and the law of England in its various 
branches of legal and equitable jurisdiction ; and one of 
our honorary premiums is assigned to the best answerer of 
the candidates for this diploma-on a special honor exami« 
nation. As regards the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and 
Doctor of Laws, which may be conferred by the Senate of 
this University, they are not here mere formal steps in the 
scale of learned titles to be attained by the performance 
of some trivial and unmeaning exercises at the end of a 
given term of years from the assumption of a prior degree. 
On the contrary, special examinations are assigned to the 
candidates for these distinctions, making them, as all 
imiversity degrees ought properly to be, true tests of 
merit and knowledge in their possessors. The time within 
which the Colleges and the University have been in exist- 
ence has not as yet allowed of any candidate seeking the 
degree of LL.D ; and for that of Bachelor of Laws, from 
the same cause, the number has been but inccmsiderable — 
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too small, indeed, to justify the Senate in continuing to 
that class in its present ordinance any separate honor 
examinations, as they may be induced to do when the 
attendance of a more numerous list shall appear to justify 
the proposal. 

It is most gratifying to the Senate, and to the authorities 
and Professors of the respective Colleges, to know that these 
arrangements for the study of those most useful branches 
of learning have not been without their appropriate fruits. 
On the occasions of our examinations here — and I have 
the authority of the learned Examiner in jurisprudence 
for more especially alluding in this respect to that just 
conducted by him — ^the answering of the Students has 
been most satisfactory, most creditable to themselves and 
to the professors whose instructions they have attended ; 
and, I believe, had our ordinances provided for an honor 
examination in the class of candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, the gentleman on whom that degree is 
to be conferred to-day would have added this honor to 
those with which his highly distinguished coUegiate and 
university career has already been decorated. 

A still more interesting matter for congratulation, in 
reference to this subject, is to be found in the distin- 
guished success of a student of one of the Colleges — ^that 
of Belfast, a graduate of this University, who has ob- 
tained the highest honor, a valuable scholarship, at a late 
examination of the Students of law in London. The Lms 
of Court in England are seriously engaged in effecting 
improvements in the mode and system of education to be 
pursued by Students seeking to qualify themselves for the 
exercise of the legal profession; the Benchers of our 
Inns, in conjunction with the Board of Trinity College, 
have made some important advances in the same direction ; 
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there is much still to be done for the improvement of the 
system in both countries, but the sound and true princi- 
ple is established ; and the success of the graduate of our 
University, on the occasion I have alluded to, affords a 
strong evidence that his collegiate course of instruction 
has been one well calculated to qualify him for successful 
co,np,Mo. u, .:»mM..on »n s.1,^ d«.,d b, leaded 
and thinking men among the most enlightened of English 
jurists, as those best adapted for sound legal instruction. 
I have great satisfaction also in referring, on this head, to 
some letters received by our secretary from the learned 
gentleman who fills the chair of the Regius Professorship 
of Law in the University of Cambridge, in the first of 
which, after alluding to our printed examination papers, 
and requesting copies of them, and stating that he is a 
member of a committee appointed for the purpose of 
entirely remodelling the course of lectures for the faculty 
of Law in that University, he says, ^' the questions in 
the Queen's Colleges for the degree of LL.B., as well as 
those on jurisprudence, strike me as being so admirably 
adapted to students of the principles of law, that I should 
wish to make as much use of them as I can f and again, 
in reply to a letter from Dr. Ball, with which had been 
transmitted to him some copies of the University and Col- 
lege papers, containing the examination questions, Dr. 
Abdey says, " I sincerely trust that in many points we 
shall imitate the system adopted in the Queen's Colleges 
in our proposed new law classes in this University, as I 
feel no doubt of the benefit we shall derive by so doing. 
I speak with more boldness on the subject of the ques- 
tions in jurisprudence and the civil law, as that is my 
own department here." " But it is not only in the law 
papers that yours Colleges show their merit and. utility. 
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The whole system of education 'pursued by you is, in my 
humble opinion, so good and so well suited to the present 
times, that I sincerely trust it may defy all opposition." 

The second part of the topics to which I think it not 
unimportant to allude in connexion with our institutions is 
one also of a professional character — ^I allude to the degree 
conferred by this University of Doctor of Medicine, to 
which a large proportion of our students are to-day to be 
admitted, and I do so for the purpose of removing an im- 
pression respecting it, which, possibly, its title may lead 
some to entertain. In the common apprehension of the 
public it may be supposed that the studies appropriately 
required from the candidates for this degree are those only 
of the Doctor of Medicine in the restricted acceptation of 
that term — ^those merely of the physician as distinguished 
from those of the surgical professor — ^and, moreover, that 
all that our Colleges can teach, or that the University 
requires, is but the theoretical learning of lecture-rooms 
and books. Our course and system are* widely different. 
The Professors of Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery, are 
members of the Faculty of Medicine in each of the Col- 
leges; in connexion with each are established arrange- 
ments for the practical illustration of these sciences, 
under the care of able and intelligent assistants; and the 
College lectures and examination for scholarships in that 
faculty are directed to inform the Student and test his 
learning and application in those respective studies as well 
and as fully as in the mere theory and practice of medi- 
cine. The same course and system prevail in the double 
examinations, prescribed by the ordinances of the Senate, 
for the candidates for its degree, while in addition to the 
requirements so laid down, and to his passing satisfactorily 
our examination in all those branches of professional 
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learning, and other requisite subjects, we further demand 
of the Student certificates of his attendance in recognized 
hospitals, on the actual practice of the several branches of 
medical and surgical art, for periods of very considerable 
duration. Thus, I may say, we have practically made the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine of the Queen's University 
one which might with almost equal propriety be called a 
surgical, as it is nominally styled a medical degree, en- 
deavoring to make the medical tuition of our graduates 
universal and complete — to endow them with the learning 
of the physician and the practical knowledge of the 
surgeon, qualifying them in so doing, as far as our insti- 
tutions and requirements can do, for the exercise of every 
branch of their important profession. 

Another, and the last topic to which on the present 
occasion I feel at liberty to advert, is one which has in 
very recent times largely occupied the public mind, and 
made rapid progress in public estimation. It is one in- 
volving important consequences in many branches of civil 
and political life, and deeply interesting to our Colleges and 
Universities, from its bearing on the general difiiision of 
knowledge and the material interests of the youthful Stu- 
dent. I allude to the practical introduction of the prin- 
ciple of competitive examination in the selection of large 
classes of oflScial public servants. After some differences 
of opinion as to the propriety of its adoption, and some 
struggle, but a brief one, this principle may now be recog- 
nised as fairly established. There have been, and there 
will perhaps always be, contentions as to the limits of its 
appUcation; with some it will be thought to be every- 
thing, with others of little or scarce any avail ; but, look- 
ing to the result already attained, and to the plain, intelli- 
gible, common-sense doctrines on which it rests, I cannot 
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believe that in this matter our steps ever will be retrograde, 
and I hail the establishment of this principle as a fact 
accomplished in the institutions of the empire, bearing 
with it vast and cheering prospects for the advocates of 
learning — for all engaged in the direction of public 
education — ^and more than this, for all engaged under 
that direction in the acquisition of knowledge. The 
authorities on whom devolves the selection of the 
public administrators and official functionaries of the 
vast regions of Eastern India have sanctioned the adop- 
tion of this principle in an important class of their civil 
appointments. The home government of England, by a 
recent order in council, has in like manner nominated a 
commission of examiners for testing the qualifications of 
candidates for junior situations in all her Majesty's civil 
establishments. I hold in my hand a copy of a return 
made to the House of Commons in July last, showing the 
number of the public departments, the qualifications of 
whose servants are to be thus determined, in England and 
Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland — ^in all eighty-four — 
embracing, I believe, every civil government department 
in the three kingdoms of the empire. And this commis- 
sion has been already in active operation, as the return 
demonstrates. The amount of situations thus about to be 
brought to the test of future competitive examination I 
am unable to state. I might, perhaps, not use an extra- 
vagant term if I described it as enormous. Upon a sub- 
ject which has excited latterly so great a share of public 
attention and discussion, especially in the periodical press, 
it would be unpardonable in me on this occasion to enter 
more at large ; but I may, with some satisfaction on be- 
half of our Colleges and University, allude to the fact, 

K 
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that among the successful candidates for the appointments 
competed for in the examination held under the direction 
of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India 
are two of the Students of these Colleges, one of whom, 
Mr. Raymond West, is to be admitted on the present 
occasion to our degree of Bachelor of Arts. I rejoice 
in this success, as well on account of the individual Stu- 
dents who have thus shown their pre-eminence, as from 
the testimony it bears to the useful character of the 
course of study in which they were trained in their 
respective Colleges, and its adaptation to the standard of 
literary and scientific acquirements which the eminent 
and highly-gifted individuals consulted on the proper 
course of such an examination deemed the best suited to 
the exigencies of a public service demanding no ordinary 
qualifications, and exposed at times to no ordinary trials. 
But apart from, and above this local consideration, I re- 
gard the recognition of this principle of competitive 
examination in public departments as a great incentive to 
the student of every college and seminary of learning ; it 
tends in a high degree to aid him in that struggle which 
every man must engage in who desires to be the honorable 
artificer of his own position and fortunes, to place early 
advancement within the reach of the labors of his own 
head, and to relieve him from the indolent, yet wearying, 
seeking after patronage in which so many have wasted 
their youthful energies and their whole life's best time ; 
and we may, perhaps with some confidence, indulge the 
hope that, under this more pure and enlightened system, 
the complaint of the poet of the evils attendant on this 
seeking after patronage will no longer touch us but as the 
querulous lamentation of a long- vanished age. I make no 
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apology for recalling it to your recollections from the 
expressive pages of Spenser: — 

" Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is in Boing long to bide ; 
To lose good days, that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy sonl with crosses and with cares : 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fiiwn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to nm, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone." 

In the absence of our Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, 
whose public duties in another part of the empire will, I 
apprehend, long prevent his discharging this office in 
person — as, I am confident, he would desire to do — ^I pro- 
ceed to confer on the successful candidates, now present, 
the degrees and honors awarded to them by the Senate of 
the Queen's University. 

The business of the meeting having been brought to a 
close, the Vice-Chancellor addressed his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant as follows : — 

May it please your Excellency, — ^Having reached the 
close of our University proceedings, there remains to me 
the grateful office of returning to you the thanks of the 
Senate for the privilege you have been graciously pleased 
to accord to them of holding their public meeting in 
this hall, and for the honor you have done us in gracing 
our assembly with your presence. I would hope, my 
Lord, that the proceedings of to-day have not been with- 
out interest to you, although I regret it has not been per- 
mitted to us to present before you a larger body of our 
Collegiate Students. Our institution, however, is but yet 
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in its infancy ; the Colleges have received their founda- 
tion since the period of jonr Excellency's former official 
connexion with this country; they have had to sustain 
much, but I would still hope, a gradually decreasing op- 
position; their progress has been necessarily affected by 
the times of public calamity with which our land has so 
awfully been visited; they have difficulties to contend 
with, some in the social condition of the people, some in 
the pecuniary expenditure which the continuous course of 
study established in them requires from the Students; 
but, perhaps, the greatest is the want of a good local 
supply of preparatory schools, where the young could be 
suffidently educated to enter at once, and with adequate 
preliminary instruction, upon the more advanced courses 
of collegiate study. Our University itself has been of still 
more recent establishment, and the present is only the 
fourth year in which we have met to confer degrees. 
Our progress, however, has not been inconsiderable, nor is it 
4iscouraging. Besides the large number of Students who 
have attended the Colleges for purposes not requiring the 
assumption of a formal degree or diploma, we have already 
recorded on our University books, including the class just 
presented before your Excellency, the names of thirty-five 
Doctors of Medicine, twenty-two Masters of Arts, ninety- 
six Bachelors of Arts, and three Bachelors of Law; nine 
who have obtained our diploma of Agriculture, ten who 
have obtained that of Elementary Law, one that of En- 
gineering; and six Students have passed their first examin- 
tion in Medicine, who, I trust, in due time, will present 
themselves as candidates for our degree of doctor in that 
faculty. We have ftirther the satis&ction of knowing 
that our courses of study and degrees have deservedly 
attracted the estimation of learned men in other lauds, who 
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Iiave witnessed the success of Students of our Colleges in 
competition with members of every other semmaxy in the 
XJnited Kingdom. The legislature has sanctioned addi- 
tional aids to the pecuniary resources of the Colleges, and 
'we have been honored from the commencement of our 
labors by the giadons support and fostering encourage- 
ment of your Excellency's predecessors in the exalted office 
which her Majesty has entrusted to your charge. I ven- 
ture to assure myself and this institution that we build on 
no insecure foundation when we calculate that from your 
Excellency we shall receive a no less fevorable acceptance 
— a no less kind and encouraging support. We have 
already abundant evidence to satisfy us of the justice of 
these expectations in the interest you have ever taken in 
the advancement and prosperity of Ireland, the knowledge 
of her wants and her resources, with which your official 
connexion with this country has abundantly supplied you, 
and the careful and benevolent anxiety you have shown 
in your personal inspection and examination of the condi- 
tion of all the public establishments of the country. The 
College of Cork has been already visited by your Excel- 
lency, and that of Belfast, I presume, will receive the 
honor of your inspection on the occasion of your approach- 
ing visit to that great emporium of Irish manufacturing 
and commercial industry ; and, perhaps, a fiiture journey 
to the west may give to the College of Gulway the occa- 
sion of a similar honor. This personal examination will 
speak infinitely better than I can for the benefits such 
institutions are calculated to confer upon our country, 
and, I trust, will favorably commend them to your Ex- 
cellency's judgment and care. I am the more impressed 
with the belief that we may safely rest upon your Excel- 
lency's gracious support, from the substantial proof you 
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have already given of jour desire that they shoxild par- 
take of all the benefits your high position will enable you 
to confer upon our Colleges. I have already alluded to 
the principle of competitive examination for the selection 
of officers in the various departments of the state. Your 
Excellency has given the sanction of your high name and 
authority to that great principle, in establishing that the 
office of Registrar to the Queen's College of Gralway, now 
vacant, and in the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, 
should be so competed for by Graduates of this University, 
at an examination which, I believe, will be holden in the 
ensuing week. On the part of the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity I tender to your Excellency our acknowledgement 
of the favor thus shown, and of the value which such a 
recognition of the principle of examination must confer on 
the system itself, and on the institutions under our care. 
I trust that they will always be found deserving of your 
Excellency's support, and of honor such as that conferred 
upon us by your Excellency's presence here to-day. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. — ^Mr. Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Gentlemen, I receive with pleasure and gra- 
titude the compliment which has been so obligingly 
proposed by you, and conferred on me, on behalf of 
the Senate. Let me assure the whole of the very 
learned and distinguished assembly here convened, that 
it has been no common satisfaction to me thus to have 
assisted at the proceedings which have now been con- 
cluded. It is also gratifying to me, as it must be to all, I 
imagine, to see noble and princely haUs, like that in which 
we now are, which are ordinarily set apart for lighter 
purposes, and the mere festivities of the state, made thus 
ancillary to the highest ends of science, art, and litera- 
tme. After the similar functions which have been per- 
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formed here in previous years, and especially after the 
full and lucid expositions which in this, as in former 
instances, have been delivered by the learned Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, I feel it would be wholly, and 
indeed worse than, superfluous for me to dwell, for one 
xaoment, upon the nature or object of the institution with 
which we are now concerned, or on those statistics of 
learning and instruction which are connected with it. I 
lATsh, indeed, that our meeting of this afternoon could 
have been graced by the presence of my noble friend and 
colleague, the Earl of Clarendon, the Chancellor of the 
TJniversity, to whose enlightened and fostering care it 
ewes already so much ; but, with Europe at war pressing 
on his attention, we cannot wonder, however we may 
grieve, at his absence. Since the foundation of the Uni- 
versity under his auspices, its new-bom muses have been 
successively encouraged from this place by the courteous 
chivalry of the Earl of Eglinton and the mild wisdom of 
the Earl of St. Germans. 

Virtus ScipiadsB, et mitis sapientia L»1L 

After all these high names, there is one still I should like 
not to pass over in complete silence on this occasion ; and 
those who are best acquainted with the early history and 
birth-struggles of the Queen's Colleges will know best 
how much they are indebted to the exertions of our 
ininister at Athens, Mr. Wyse. When I was last with 
Mr. Wyse we explored together the site of that ancient 
academy, that hill of Colonus, of which Sophocles simg, 
and the olive grove where Plato reasoned. I wish that he 
could now be at my side, not to trace with fond reverence 
the dim vestiges of buried glory, but to hail with joyous 
hope the future progress and expanding triumphs of his 
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living countrymen. The recent period of my arrival in 
Ireland has only as yet enabled me to visit one of the 
Queen's Colleges, that in Cork, though I trust that my 
acquaintance with the others will not be long delayed. 
In the Queen's College of Cork I was very glad to p^- 
ceive — though so cursory a visit as I was enabled to pay 
hardly warrants me in speaking further of that degree of 
progress and prosperity which it has, I am happy to say, 
so undoubtedly attained — 4)ut I was very glad to see thai 
a neat, suitable, and comely architecture has been called 
in to assist in the accommodation of those kindred arts and 
sciences which lend to, and borrow from, architecture so 
much mutual grace and spirit. Very {deasant it is to me 
that in our honored elder sister Upiversity of this capital 
this happy miion is now receiving such splendid iUustra- 
tion. All I have been able to gather concerning your 
associated seats of learning induces me to believe that they 
have adopted the fortunate medium of combining all 
these main branches of instruction which have hitherto 
accompanied the civilization, nurtured the intellect, and 
embellished the taste of mankind, with those new branches 
of study which the discoveries of more recent times, and 
the wide developments of human industry and enterprise 
make of such high daily practical value, and which, allow 
me to add, the probable increased adoption of the test of 
merit in all the departments of national science, on which 
your Vice-Chancellor has remarked with so much em- 
phasis, will render yet more indispensable. I have endea- 
vored, within such narrow limits as have been open to 
me, to adhere to this principle in all the appointments 
connected with the new Irish Colleges. For the very 
few longer moments that can be allpwed to me, I turn to 
those, whom, I am sure, even these very eminent and 
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conspicuous men who have constituted the Board of Exa- 
miners on this occasion will yet allow me to consider that 
portion of the numerous auditory I address, which eon- 
centrates the largest share of interest and hope-*-! refer 
to the young men who have on this occasion received 
degrees, diplomas, and honprs. Will you, my yoimg 
friends, accept my cordial congratulations upon what you 
have achieved; my earnest exhortations to you to pursue 
and persevere in that honorable and briiliant career upon 
which you have entered ? Believe me that the coadilianB 
of the world in which we live are becoming every day 
more and more such as to make the possession of know- 
ledge and the mastery of mind the condition of success 
and the avenue to greatness; believe me also that the 
exercise and proper direction of the intellect, the taste, 
and the fancy, bring with themselves pleasures and 
resources iatrinsic to themselves, and wholly independent 
of success and of their worldly results. But when I talk 
to you of pleasure, when I talk of success, I am conscious 
of using far too low a key-note. Pleasure, you will 
admit, is not entitled to be considered as the business of 
life ; and as for success, though it has many lofty and 
ennobling attributes when it is the reward of honest dili- 
gence, and the test of fine powers conscientiously used; 
and though I am at this moment exhorting you in laying 
out the future plans of your lives to aim at success, yet I 
would have you remember that tMs very success is com- 
patible with lax principles, with vulgar feelings, with 
vicious habits, and may be reached by those who can show 
no title to the love of their fellows or the favor of their 
God. Be yours a yet higher and more real ambition. It 
is not who you are, but what you are, that really signifies. 
The situations you may fill in life are beyond your control, 
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and though they should be as exalted and splendid as 
your most soaring dreams could picture, they might leave 
you mean, unhonored, and unloved. The characters you 
may make for yourselves, in humble dependence on the 
blessing from above, are in your own power, and can 
never disappoint or fail you. Each act and habit of vir- 
tuous self-denial, the active exercise of Christian love, the 
live-long obedience of faith, these are the things which 
will secure to you, not such transient honors and distinc- 
tions as we have this day awarded you, but the supreme 
blessing and the immortal crown. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF CARLISLE, LORD LIEUTENANT 

OF IRELAND. 



The Vice-Chancellor. — ^In opening the proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the Queen's University for confer- 
ring degrees, I regret that I am not able to announce any 
increase on the present occasion in the number of those 
who have sought this distinction, as compared with the 
numbers who attended here for the like purpose in former 
years. At the examinations which have just been con- 
cluded the Examiners have found that there are eighteen 
of the candidates qualified for admission to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, five to that of Master, one to that of 
Bachelor of Laws, and two for the grant of our diploma 
of Elementary Law. In the medical faculty eight gen- 
tlemen have been reported to the Senate as having duly 
passed the final examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, and seven have passed the first examination 
required by our ordinances on the part of Students seek- 
ing that degree, and who will, I trust, be found among 
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the successful candidates for it in a future year. The 
Senate has confirmed these reports of the Examiners, and 
the degrees and diplomas thus obtained, and the honors 
awarded to the successful competitors in the respective 
classes, are now to be conferred and distributed accord- 
ingly. We have also, under the powers of our Charter, 
agreed to admit to ad eundem degrees some graduates of 
other universities, among whom I am very happy to 
observe one of the Junior Fellows of Trinity College, who 
has desired to be invested with our degree of Doctor of 
Laws. When I had the honor last year of opening the 
proceedings of our annual assembly, I took leave to 
allude to thq observations which I had made on former 
like occasions, regarding the studies pursued in our asso- 
ciated Colleges, the special character and arrangements of 
those institutions, and the office of this University in con- 
nexion with them, and I alluded to some additional topics 
which appeared to me to be of public interest and im- 
portance, as bearing on those objects and illustrating their 
value. I can now add nothing of general import to the 
observations which were then submitted to the public, and 
I will not attempt to occupy the time of this distinguished 
assembly by remarks which would partake too much of 
merely formal repetition. I shall only notice the distin- 
guished success of one of the Students of our Colleges, 
and a graduate of this University, at a recent examination 
held at King's College, London, for appointments to the 
Artillery and to the Royal Military Academy — ^Mr. John 
Allen Millar, who obtained first place for admission to the 
Academy in a numerous list of competitors from very 
many universities, colleges, and seminaries of learning in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and had the highest number of 
marks, for his answering,, of all the candidates, both those 
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for provisional commissions and tbose for admission to the 
Academy. I congratulate this young gentleman, and the 
Professors of the Que^a*s College of Belfast, of which he 
was a Student, on this successful result of his studies and 
of their instruction; and I trust that lus example will 
prove of high encouragement, as well to his fellow- 
Students of the north, as to those allied with them in the 
same learned and honorable pursuits in the south and in 
the west. It is now my office, as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, in the regretted absence of our Chancellor, 
the Earl of Clarendon, to confer the degrees and diplomas 
of the University on those to whom they have been 
awarded ; but I have taken leave, on behalf of the Senate, 
to solicit the Lord Lieutenant, who has lK>nored the 
assembly by his presence, that he will be graciously 
pleased to assist in our proceeding, by distributing to the 
more distinguished candidates the medals and honors to 
which they have been declared entitled, and many of 
whom, as I learn from the reports of our Examiners, have 
earned these rewards by answering of the highest order. 
His Excellency has graciously been pleased to assent to 
my request. 

The business of the meeting having been brought to a 
close, the Vice-Chancellor addressed his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant as follows: — 

May it please your Excellency, — ^For the part you have 
been pleased to take in our proceedings of this day, for 
the gracious kindness with which you have placed this 
^ apartment at our service, and for the honor you have 

conferred upon us by your presence here, I beg to be per- 
mitted to return the grateful thanks of the Senate of the 
Queeix's University. At our last annual meeting I 
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ventured to express the assurance we felt, that from your 
Excellency we should receive the same kind and courteous 
recognition, the same generous encouragement, and the 
same energetic support which we had theretofore expe- 
rienced from your predecessors in your high office. This 
assurance has been amply confirmed, and we look with 
confidence to the continuance of the same good and 
gracious offices as long as it shall please her Majesty to 
intrust to your care the administration of the government 
of Ireland. In this exalted station your Excellency has 
again given the benefit of your high sanction to the im- 
portant principle of competitive examination, on which I 
took occasion to make some remarks at our last meeting, 
by submitting to that test the election of a Professor of 
the Celtic Language for the Queen's College of Galway. 
I believe that the result of the examination has been 
perfectly satisfactory to your expectations, and to those of 
the authorities of the College ; and I look to such exam- 
ples, and to the evidence so given of the general interest 
taken by your Excellency in the welfare of our institu- 
tions, as affording the highest encouragement to their 
Students and to those who are yet but preparing for 
entrance on a collegiate career. I had hoped it would 
have been our privilege on the present occasion to present 
to your Excellency's notice a good increase in the list of 
candidates for our degrees. The average numbers of the 
matriculated Students in the Queen's Colleges, as returned 
to me by their respective Presidents, should warrant the 
expectation that a much larger proportion of them would 
seek the degrees of the University than we have hitherto 
found to be candidates for them. In truth, the number of 
such candidates ought, from those returns, to be nearly 
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treble, if not quadruple, the actual sum of them ; and we 
cannot but feel concerned that this expectation has not 
been folfiUed. It is our duty, however, to consider if any 
causes within or without have tended to produce the 
actual results; and upon this subject I am assured by 
many, whose opinions are of great value, that, in endea- 
voring to give to our degrees an important character 
and value in public estimation, as evidences of superior 
learning in their possessors, we have aimed at too high a 
standard of acquirements, and involved our Students in 
courses of preparatory study too numerous and oppressive 
for a complete pursuit of them in the allotted time ; so 
that, having regard to the average capacities of youth, it 
is by many found to be impossible, within the period of 
their collegiate term, to attain an adequate stage of prepa- 
ration for the prescribed examinations. If this be so, and 
that numbers have been, as we are told, deterred from 
encountering those examinations from serious apprehen- 
sions of fiiilure, it is, no doubt, the duty of the Senate to 
reconsider its procedure, and remodel ordinances which 
may so tend to bar industrious men, of fair acquirements 
and average intelligence, from attaining the ultimate end 
of their collegiate labors; taking care, however, at the 
same time, not to lay down so insignificant a rule of study 
as to give encouragement either to laxity in the Professors 
or idleness in the Students. Should the Senate, after fiiU 
and mature consideration, determine so to revise their 
examination ordinances, it will be their duty to submit the 
result of their deliberations for your Excellency's approval, 
pursuant to the terms of our Charter ; and we hope that 
in any recommendations we may so present we shall have 
the good fortune to obtain the high sanction of your learn- 
ing, judgment, and experience. 
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His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. — ^My Lord Chan- 
cellor, my Lords and Grentlemen,. I am exceedingly 
happy, after the lapse of a smooth and prosperous year, 
in which peace has be^i maintained at home and 
restored abroad, to have the opportunity of again meet- 
ing in the Queen's Castle of Dublin this represexitative 
assembly of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, and to con- 
gratulate those who have proved themselves qualified 
for degrees and entitled to honors, upon the success 
which the proceedings of this day have stamped upon 
their honorable and useful labors. I have referred to the 
auspicious prevalence of foreign and domestic peace, but 
you may be reminded by the summary and results of your 
own labors that peace need not, in any departments of our 
national or individual existence, carry with it the notion 
of inactivity or sluggish repose. Lideed, I do not know 
whether in all the fields of intellectual and moral exercise 
a period of peace does not even seem to call for more sus- 
tained and strenuous efforts. We are told that peace has 
her victories as well as war; and if she has her victories, 
you may be sure she must also have her labors and her 
conflicts. The energies of you, young Irishmen, are not 
now needed, like those of many of your countrymen, to 
scale the parapet of the Redan, or to house yourselves 
within Sepastopol ; but you have already wisely recognised 
that life has something else to do than to lie in the sun or 
to bask by the fireside ; and if it be true-*-upon which I 
now, of course, pronounce no opinion — ^that the standard 
of examination to which you lately submitted yourselves 
has been pitched already too high, that only confers 
greater credit on those who have successfully emerged 
firom it. Upon the topic of peace which I have touched. 
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you will remember that the sound of the great war imme- 
diately before the last in Europe, had scarcely died away 
when steamboats began to ply, and steam-engines to work 
in a thousand trades, and railways to spread their iron 
lines, and gas to stretch out its threads of fire, and the 
electric telegraph to race with the lightning, and the 
blessed application of chloroform to assuage, ay, to abolish 
pain. Now, the several studies through which you have 
all passed will not guarantee you all singly becoming 
Watts, or Fultons, or Wheatstones, but it is their aim and 
object, rightly understood, to keep up and carry on, to say 
the very least, the processes of past research and discovery 
at their highest level of efficiency, and to maintain that 
general tone of high acquirements and intelligence— of 
noble emulation and ambition, out of which kindred sparks 
may be struck and further victories achieved. Proof has 
been given within the year that has now concluded of the 
aptitude of the rising youth of Ireland for praiseworthy 
distinction and brilliant success, of which I am happy to 
find one of your own Colleges has afforded so memorable 
an instance; and if, as was perhaps natural, the elder 
university of our land has, in point of numbers, seemed to 
lead in the race, I feel confident that your younger acade- 
mical institutions will feel that they have only to make 
increased efforts, which they owe to their country, not to 
be distanced in the future. Many of you whom I now 
address, and into some of whose hands I have just had the 
high satisfection of delivering the well-earned marks of 
success and honor, will, probably, soon be dispersed over 
different scenes of action, and transferred to new avoca- 
tions. Be pleased, then, to remember, my young friends, 
that the business of education does not terminate with the 
college class or with the professor's lecture, but that every 
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day of your lives may add to your knowledge, and every 
moment of time may promote your improvement. Strive 
always for the highest exertions of usefulness, for these 
men may aim at; but be content with any opportunity of 
exerting them, for these God must decide for you. I 
know not how many of you may become great, but I feel 
sure that all of you may make yourselves good and happy. 
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The Vice-Chancellor. — On this, the seventh occasion of 
the assembly of the Senate of the Queen's University to 
confer degrees and honors on the Students of the Colleges 
of Bel&st, Cork, and Galway, I have the gratification of 
announcing an important increase in the number of the 
candidates for these distinctions above those of the classes 
of 1855 and 1856. Eleven Students have passed the re- 
quired examinations for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and an equal number have passed the first medical exami- 
nation preparatory to their proceeding in a future year to 
that for this degree. Nine have passed the examination 
for the degree of Master of Arts ; twenty-seven have been 
considered qualified by the Examiners for the degree of 
bachelor in that faculty, and three for that of Bachelor of 
Laws ; one Student is deemed worthy of our diploma of 
Elementary Law, one of that of Agriculture, and one of 
the diploma of Engineering ; making altogether the num- 
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ber of sixty-five collegiate Students whose names are to 
be placed on the records of the University — a number 
considerably exceeding that of the highest former year, 
1853, when forty-six were so presented, and more than 
double that of last year, which was only thirty-two. We 
have also on this occasion one candidate from Trinity Co- 
lege for admission to the ad eundem degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and which the Senate has authorized me to confer 
upon him pursuant to the powers of our University Charter. 
As in former years, so in this, some candidates for degrees 
have not been successfiil. They are, however, few in num- 
ber — ^two only of those who sought the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, and three of the candidates for that of Bachelor 
of Arts ; and, as has also occurred on previous occasions, 
several Students (I believe twenty-eight in all) announced 
their intention of appearing as candidates for some of our 
degrees or diplomas who have not finally taken their places 
before the Examiners, but who, I hope, have only post- 
poned their completing their academic career to the period 
of the next year's examinations. Of the Students now 
before us many have been successfiil in the separate exami- 
nations held for competition for honors in the various 
branches of classical and scientific learning specified in our 
ordinances. And I may, I think, looking to the general 
result, very feirly congratulate the University and the 
Colleges on a marked improvement in their present condi- 
tion and fature prosperity. On the last occasion when I 
had the honor of discharging this function of my office, I 
was struck by the circumstance that, as has again occurred 
at this time, which I have already noticed, a large number 
of Students had sent in their names as intended candidates 
for degrees who did not afterwards come forward; and 
having heard opinions of thoughtful men, who were sin- 
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cerely anxious for the prosperity of these institutions, that 
this, and generally the comparatively small number of the 
students of the Colleges who became candidates for our de- 
grees, arose from the too great pressure of the courses of 
study prescribed by our ordinances, at least in some parts 
of the collegiate period, and that changes were in that 
respect desirable, I felt it to be my duty on that occasion, 
when adverting to the small number of Students — only 
eighteen — ^who then had passed for the first degree in Arts, 
to notice this opinion, and to state that the subject deserved 
consideration, with a view to the effecting suitable modifi- 
cations in the ordinances, should it be found expedient to 
do so. The subject has, accordingly, undergone serious 
discussion and consideration among us ; but it has appeared 
to the great majority of the Senate to be inexpedient at 
present to adopt any change. They are apprehensive that 
none could be made of sufficient importance which would 
not have the effect of excluding from our courses of Uni- 
versity examination some branch of learning or science, 
the omission of which would seriously derogate from the 
high standard which it has been our object to establish for 
its degrees. Our ordinances, consequently, remain un- 
altered ; and I am happy to find on the present occasion 
that, notwithstanding this decision, the number of our can- 
didates has so much exceeded that of the classes of 1855 
and 1856, as I have already had the gratification of an- 
nouncing. In addition to this progress of the members of 
the University I have great pleasure in noticing at this 
meeting the marked success of some of our Students in the 
competitive examinations held for public departments. I 
allude more especially to three young gentlemen — ^Messrs. 
Beveridge, Bartley, and Smith, all Students of the Queen's 
College of Belfast, who succeeded in obtaining appoint- 
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ments in the civil service of the East India Company at 
examinations holden in last July for those very important 
places. And I may fitly mention here that I believe it 
will be found that since the establishment of competitive 
examination for the public service a larger proportion of 
the Students of the Queen's Colleges, as compared with the 
actual number of the entire body of those Students, has 
been successAil in obtaining the appointments so competed 
for than in any other university. This success is of pecu- 
liar value in estimating the true quality of the education 
given to their students by the respective colleges. The 
degrees and honors of this University are sought and 
competed for by those Students, as it were, among them- 
selves, and might be said to give but a positive test of 
excellence resting on acquirements in courses of study 
which are almost uniform in the three Colleges. In the 
competitive examinations for the public service they en- 
counter the students of other colleges and universities; 
the test is comparative, and it is a trying one, and each 
college may justly feel honored in the triumph of its suc- 
cessfiil student. Joining as I do in this feeling of gratifi- 
cation in the success of our Students, I am not content, 
however, to look upon the advantages of the great prin- 
ciple of competitive examination merely as it may give 
opportunities of victory in the contest of schools, or enable 
one college or another — this university or that — to boast 
for the time the comparative success of its classes. Such 
exultation is natural, and the emulation thus excited 
affords an additional motive for exertion and diligence as 
well on the part of the teachers as of the taught — ^but it 
is more worthy of us all to view this principle and its pro- 
gressive development in a more generous light, as ensuring 
to the service of the public the aid of learning and science. 
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the cultivated intellect, and the enlightened genius. 
Casting aside, therefore, all jealousy of colleges or schools, 
let us rejoice in every accession thus obtained to the ranks 
of those engaged in the civil or military business of the 
state, in whatever university or college their studies may 
have been directed and pursued. Adverting for a little 
while to the numbers who have been candidates for degrees 
on this occasion, I may regard the amount as giving an 
answer to the apprehensions of those who have thought 
that our ordinances required modification in the direction 
I have alluded to, and a vindication of the decision of the 
Senate against any present change. We may, perhaps, 
find, on looking further into the matter, that other circum- 
stances may account for the difference between the total 
numbers of the Students of the Queen's Colleges and the 
average proportion of those who seek a university degree, 
as contrasted with the records of older universities. I may, 
I think, say generally, that to obtain a degree for its own 
sake is the main object of very many who enter those uni- 
versities, while to the Students of the Queen's College's it is, 
comparatively speaking, of secondary importance. The 
degrees of this University are but rarely of value to candi- 
dates for holy orders in the Established Church, who form a 
very large proportion of the students of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin. Again, few of the Students of our Colleges 
are of the class who would seek admission to the legal 
profession, where degrees also are of some value ; the great 
majority consisting, I believe, of young men to whom an 
early position in life in some scholastic or general pursuit 
is of much economical importance. Thus the classes of 
the Colleges are very largely composed of Students who 
enter them not so much for the sake of obtaining a degree 
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by way of testimonial of their education, as in order to 
obtain tbat education itself, as a qualification for their 
being at as early a period as possible enabled thereby to 
seek and attain some present position and advancement in 
life. This is remarkably illustrated in the engineering 
classes of the Colleges, which are, in general, numerously 
attended, and form most important schools. The number 
in the Cork College alone has exceeded forty in the present 
year, yet scarcely one of all those Students becomes a 
Ldii^e te 4e diplo.» of »gi.«™g gi™. b, ft. 
University; the vast majority, I might almost say the 
whole, being taken away by their obtaining active em- 
ployment in the various appropriate services, for which 
the teaching of the College schools gives them a high stan- 
dard of professional qualification. In acquiring, however, 
the education given in the Colleges, the diligent Student 
in arts who pursues his studies to the end becomes well 
fitted to attend the examination for a degree, and to 
attain it ; and he comes forward accordingly. This class 
of candidates, therefore, may not unfitly, I believe, be 
considered as comprising the best of all the students of the 
respective Colleges, and the degree becomes an honor 
to be attained by the highest and the few, rather 
than, as in other universities, an easily acquired dignity, 
of essential utility to an enormous majority. I may 

farther illustrate this view by a document which our 
secretary has placed in my hands — an extract from the 
preface to a volume of " Edinburgh Essays" for the year 
1856, in which, alluding to the designation of " members 
of the university" of that city, it is observed that its 
degreeiii in arts, conferring no academical privileges, are 
strictly honors, and as a natural consequence attract few 
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candidates ; and a table is given of the numbers of Stu- 
dents in arts and graduates there in the years from 1852 
to 1856, which represents them thus : — 

In 1852, 843 students had only 11 Bachelors of Art. 
In 1853, 795 „ „ 9 

In 1854, 767 „ „ 10 

In 1855, 789 „ „ 12 

In 1856, 798 „ „ 13 






Our numbers of graduates are fer higher than these in 
proportion to those of our matriculated Students (in the 
present year we have twenty-eight of the former out of 
363 of the latter); but the same principle may be con- 
sidered as acting, though with less effect, in narrowing 
our lists. The high standard of qualification generally 
possessed by the candidates for our degrees leads to 
another result very gratifying to the Colleges and to the 
Senate, but which has been made in some hostile quarters 
the groundwork of unfavorable comments on our system 
of examinations. I allude to the number of honors and 
prizes which are distributed to those who, in addition to 
the ordinary examinations for degrees and diplomas, enter 
into competition for special rewards. To allot separate 
honors for competition in each important branch of learn- 
ing and science pursued in the Colleges is obviously just 
and inevitable, if any honors are to be awarded at all; and 
the attainment of those honors by so many of the gradu- 
ates at each examination is but the result and the proof 
of the excellence of their collegiate studies and instruction. 
I feel bound to refer again to the success of our candi- 
dates in the competition for Indian appointments, and to 
do so in connexion with unhappy events too familiar to 
our ears. The topic calls before our minds the responsible 
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duties, the high destinies, perhaps, which may be the lot of 
these youthful Students, and of those with whom they 
will be associated in the future maintenance of British 
dominion in that distracted portion of the empire. We 
are now suddenly plunged for its preservation into the 
throes and agonies of the strangest and most aw&l conflict 
that ever in himian memory has raged upon the wide 
surface of the globe. Every page of daily intelligence, 
every message that rushes on electric wings from the 
eastern world, is fraught with tidings of death and desola- 
tion, of horrors the most appalling. We tremble as we 
read, fearing that the next sentence may announce not 
only the loss of ^thousands of our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, but the utter wreck of all the great fabric of 
dominion which we have been building up, in the vain 
hope of establishing peace and civilization in lands long 
torn by the cruelty and oppression of barbarian con- 
querors. While thousands of families are either pining in 
bitter affliction for the cruel destruction of near and dear 
ones, or listening with agonizing terror for some faint 
sound of assurance that those they love may yet be found 
among the living and the rescued — ^under this great pres- 
sure of public calamity and private misery, to do or think 
of aught save the arousing and display of all the energies 
of the realm for the restoration of sovereignty and peace, 
or the practical direction of the means at our disposal to 
the relief of the dread mass of suffering in which such 
multitudes of the innocent and the helpless have been 
involved, seems almost to require an apology, and scarcely 
to admit of an excuse. There are, however, duties to be 
discharged amid all this absorbing weight of sympathy 
and sorrow, and in the success of which it is right we 
should rejoice. Such has been the duty of those by whom 
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our Students have been prepared for the service they have 
so honorably attained to. Such is the duty we are to-day 
engaged in, and such is the duty of all who in university, 
academy, or school, are or shaJl be engaged in training 
the youth of our country to the service and honor of the 
state, or the general business of active life, imbuing their 
minds with the severer learning, science, and knowledge 
of collegiate studies, or refining and adorning them by 
the more ornamental, but still honorable and useful teach- 
ing of the finer arts ; and thus it is, I think, permitted to 
us more especially to rejoice in the prospect that from our 
Colleges we are able to send forward to the duties of that 
Indian service, for which too much cannot now be done, 
men qualified to take their part in it with a sound pre- 
paration of requisite knowledge. I feel convinced, how- 
ever, that this struggle must end in the triumph of British 
arms. But a great enterprise will remain to be under- 
taken when the battle-cry shall cease. The re-construction 
of an empire is perhaps now to be before these youthful 
servants of the eastern realms ; and whatever task in this 
mighty work may be their allotted portion, I believe I may 
with confidence anticipate that they will perform it with 
advantage to the state, and with credit to themselves and 
to the College from which they have proceeded. Since 
we last met on a like occasion the Senate has sustained a 
serious loss in the death of their late secretary, the 
lamented Robert Ball. Connected with the University 
from its commencement. Dr. Ball devoted to its service 
with the most conscientious zeal all the energies of a 
strong and highly-cultivated mind. He gave most valua- 
ble assistance in the development and completion of the 
internal arrangements of the University, ^and conducted 
the — at times laborious — details of our correspondence and 
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examinations with the most unwearied diligence and atten- 
tion. Deeply sensible of its loss, the Senate has placed 
upon its records a resolution expressive of its high appre- 
ciation of his services, and of his exalted position in the 
world of science— conveying at the same time to his be- 
reaved family its deep sympathy in their severe affliction. 
Occupying this place, and remembering but how short a 
time has elapsed since, in apparent health and vigour, he 
stood beside me in the Senate-hall, gladly assisting in the 
proceedings of the University, to which and to its interests 
he was so warmly attached, I may, I hope, be pardoned 
for introducing a momentary allusion to my own feelings 
of personal concern for the loss of a sincerely valued 
and lamented friend. I have still to regret that exigen- 
cies of important public duty in another part of the em- 
pire prevent our Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, from 
taking that part in the proceedings of the University, on 
occasions like this, which I know it would be most grati- 
fying to him to perform. His wishes are cordially and 
sincerely given to the success of these institutions, in the 
foundation of which he so zealously labored while he 
resided among us, and he has very recently expressed to 
me his great concern that he cannot give so much time 
and attention as he would desire to do to the business of 
the University. In his absence I now proceed to confer 
upon the successful candidates their appropriate degrees 
and diplomas. The Lord Lieutenant, who has graciously 
honored us with his presence, was pleased to take a part 
in the details of the proceedings of our last annual meet- 
ing, by distributing the medals and prizes awarded at the 
honor examinations. I have on this occasion also, on 
behalf of the Senate, solicited his Excellency to perform 
a similar office, and I have his permission accordingly to 
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present to him the successful competitors, who, I have no 
doubt, will well appreciate the additional distinction thus 
attached to the distribution of their rewards. 

The degrees having been conferred and the honors 
distributed, the Vice-Chancellor, addressing the Lord 
Lieutenant, said: — 

It remains for me to perform the very grateful task of 
returning to your Excellency the thanks of the Senate for 
the honor you have conferred on the University, and on 
the proceedings of this occasion, by your presence to-day, 
and by the part you have just been pleased to take in the 
business of our meeting, conducted as it has been by your 
kind permission in this noble and redecorated hall. Look- 
ing back to the lists of candidates of the two preceding 
periods, it is most gratifying to me to be able at this time 
to present to your Excellency's notice so considerable an 
accession to the numbers, of our graduates and competitors 
for honors, and I very gladly exchange the doubts and 
apprehensions of former years for the congratulations of 
the present and the hopeful expectations of the future. 
We have as a very encouraging basis for such expectations 
the confident assurance of your Excellency's abiding re- 
gard for the prosperity and advancement of our Colleges, 
and the warm and zealous interest you have ever shown 
in the great cause of united education. We look with the 
like confidence to your gracious sanction and assistance in 
carrying out any arrangement which experience may 
suggest to us as necessary for the perfection of oiu* Uni- 
versity ordinances. And we feel that in your Excellency's 
discharge of the responsible function of recommending to 
her Majesty the appointment of new officers or professors 
in any of the Colleges, we may always look to the most 
impartial exercise of a sound judgment, animated by a 
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desire to advance the best interests of learning and science, 
and to promote the general and enlightened education of 
the youth of Ireland. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. — ^Mr. Vice-Chan- 
cellor and gentlemen, I am extremely glad not only to 
have again in this place the opportunity of meeting 
the authorities and professors of the Queen's Univer- 
sity, and the youthful candidates for its degrees and 
honors, but also at the same time to be able to congratulate 
them all upon the circumstances which attend the present 
period of the annual examinations. It appears from the list 
before us, as well as from the interesting and lucid state- 
ment of your distinguished Vice-Chancellor, that the num- 
ber of successful candidates has on this occasion culminated 
to a higher point than it has ever yet reached, and double 
that of last year. It appears, further, that out of seventy 
candidates there have been only five rejections, and I appre- 
hend that any one who will take the trouble to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of the examination papers 
and the literary and intellectual tests that have been 
applied, wiU be amply satisfied that this increase in the 
number of successful candidates, and this paucity in the 
rejection of insufficient candidates, have been in no respect 
caused by any lowering of the standard of proficiency and 
success. I am tempted also to observe, what might not be 
so obvious at first sight, that even the amount of success, as 
well as of the attendance at these annual examinations, did 
not, in themselves, afford an accurate measure of the suc- 
cess of the College education itself. I am informed that 
there are many instances in which the education afforded in 
the Colleges enables Students to obtain employments which 
force them to leave part of their academical career un- 
finished. One of them, for instance, from Queen's College, 
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Galway, would have been here this day had he not just 
obtained at a competitive examination the post of master 
of an agricultural school, with an annual salary of £120. 
Another from the same College has just been appointed 
usher of the great school of Dungannon. Why have we 
not here to-day Mr. Devereux, Mr. Bartley, and Mr. 
Smith ? Why, because at the recent examination for the 
civil service of the East India Company they have respec- 
tively obtained the first, the fourth, and the tenth places 
on that very distinguished list. And when we remember 
that the prizes of this Indian examination are of so high a 
character as to draw in the foremost men from all the 
universities of the empire, I think any one who feels inte- 
rested in the character and credit of the Queen's Colleges 
in Ireland will feel no slight satis&ction, that whereas in 
former years two of those appointments were carried off 
by Cork, and one by Gkilway, in the present year three of 
them have fellen to Belfast. I am tempted by the mention 
of that place to remind my yoimg friends here who come 
from it, that we must look to them as called upon in some 
measure to redeem, as well as to adorn, that celebrated and 
thriving community. It is very painfdl to find in these 
modem days of enlightenment and progress, — ^I must add, 
too, in these days of national emergencies and stem pres- 
sure, — an advanced and polished city like Belfest disfigured 
by unseemly exhibitions of religious discord, and, if such a 
violent contradiction in terms might be allowed, of religious 
hatred. We have heard, indeed, of Belfast as occasionally 
termed the Northern Athens, and I hope the future career 
of some whom I now see before me will do much to 
justify, and secure, and perpetuate that title ; but if we 
were only to give attention to some of the statements we 
have been lately perusing, the outbursts of strife and con- 
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tention among those who ought to live as brothers would 
make us think we were reading not so much the annals of 
Athens as of Thebes. One further reflection has been 
touched upon with great feeling by the Vice-Chancellor, 
and suggested by the mention of the special sphere of 
action to which some of your old associates are on the point 
of being called, and whither, I hope, some more among you 
will follow them — ^I mean the civil service of India. Other 
associations, alas ! are now mingled with that name besides 
those of peaceful duties quietly performed, and substantial 
fortunes comfortably amassed. All who are now sent to 
that stirring theatre, whatever may be the precise charac- 
ter of their mission, must be prepared for hardship, for 
danger, for much patient endurance, possibly for high- 
strun£: couraire, at all events for sustained and strenuous 

one must play his allotted part to the top of his bent. And 
I fervently hope that among the honorable and enduring 
successes of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, it may come 
to be recorded of them that the young men whom they will 
have trained for the business of active life have borne a 
conspicuous and distinguished part in the great imperial 
task which now devolves upon us as a people of restoring 
upon a firmer, a purer, a nobler basis than it ever yet 
rested on, the hold of civilized and Christian England 
upon the regained millions of India. 
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The Vice-Chancellor. — On the occasion of our last 
year's assembling in this hall to confer the degrees and 
diplomas of the Queen's University, I was enabled to 
announce a very gratifying increase in the number of 
our candidates above those of the classes of 1855 and 
1856, sixty-five successful collegiate Students being then 
placed on the University records. At the present meet- 
ing I have the satisfaction of stating that the numbers are 
again in advance of those of the preceding year, though 
not in so striking a degree as was exhibited in the lists of 
1857 as compared with those of 1856. Eleven Students 
have now passed the final examination for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, and fifteen, who will, no doubt, be 
candidates for that degree in some future years, have 
passed the first medical examination, as prescribed by our 
ordinances. Twelve have successfully sought the degree 
of Master of Arts, twenty-seven have passed the examina- 
tion for that of Bachelor in this faculty, and two have 
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been deemed worthy of the degree of Bachelor of Laws ; 
while in the branches of professional study to which the 
university diploma is awarded, ten have been certified to 
us as deserving the diploma of Engineering. Altogether 
the number of the successful candidates for these several 
degrees and diplomas is seventy-six, and of all those who 
camebefore the University Examiners the names of but three 
have been returned to us as insufficiently qualified ; they 
are, consequently, excluded from this year's list — ^to appear, 
however, I trust, with better success on some future occa- 
sion. Of the successful candidates, twenty in number 
have further distinguished themselves in the competitive 
examinations for the medals and honors which the Senate 
ha. proposed to award in the several branches of learning 
and science comprised in the collegiate courses of educa- 
tion. Two gentlemen, doctors of medicine of another 
university, have applied to this Senate to be admitted to 
the same degree in this, and their application has been 
assented to accordingly. Looking back to the observa- 
tions which, on former meetings of this Senate to confer 
degrees on the Students of the Queen's Colleges, I felt it 
within my province to make respecting those institutions, 
their courses of study, their internal discipline, their adap- 
tation to the great purposes of united education, and the 
diffusion of academical learning, their progress, and the 
marked succession of many of their Students in the exami- 
nations which have thrown open important public situa- 
tions to general competition, — ^looking also to the remarks 
which at some of those meetings I have thought it not 
unimportant to make respecting the position of this Uni- 
versity, its action on the Colleges, and its duties to the 
Students and to the public, — ^I feel that I should unreason- 
ably occupy that portion of the time to be given to our 
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duties on the present occasion, if I were to recur to topics 
upon which I do not feel possessed of the ability to add 
anything further in the way of argument or illustration. 
I would, therefore, be now content with this brief reference 
to those observations, as they are recorded in the report of 
our proceedings, which are before the pubUc and have been 
presented to Parliament, and would enter at once upon 
the business of the day, for the discharge of which we are 
assembled, did it not occur to me that there are a few 
matters of interest bearing more or less directly on the 
position and duties of the Colleges and of the University, 
which have come before the public in the course of the 
present year, to which it will not, I trust, be deemed irre- 
levant that I should make some allusion. It was found 
very early in the experience of the working of the Queen's 
Colleges that the standard of their matriculation exami- 
nations and subsequent courses of study required a pre- 
liminary amount of classical and scientific education which 
was very inadequately provided by the existing schools of 
the country. The impulse of the demand for such a scale 
of education thus created might, perhaps, have gradually 
operated on some of those schools, and I have no doubt 
the effect of this impulse has already been considerable and 
of great value, in securing to many Students about to seek 
entrance in the Colleges a better and sounder preparation 
for their future studies than had theretofore been deemed 
necessary, and so augmenting the numbers of those quali- 
fied to take advantage of our higher courses of instruction. 
But the more serious defect, and one not admitting of so 
easy a remedy, was the absolute want in large districts of 
any class of schools at which the sons of the middle classes, 
for whose benefit the Queen's Colleges were mainly de- 
signed, and to whom they are likely to prove of the greatest 
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value, could obtain any such preliminary education at all. 
The universal diffusion of the national system of education 
has naturally and necessarily had the effect of displacing a 
large number of private schools of that humble character 
which formerly were found in almost every village, and at 
which, indifferent as in too many cases they were, a certain 
amount of classical, and even of scientific learning was 
attainable by the middle classes. With much that was evil 
in those village or roadside schools, the national system 
has thus swept away some elements of usefulness ; and as 
classical learning, even in its earliest stages, has as yet no 
place in the course of education adopted in any of the 
national schools, — ^an omission which, for one, I hope some 
time or other will be supplied, — ^no available substitute has 
been provided, by means of which that class, which for- 
merly was enabled to obtain it in the country school, can 
now on any moderate terms acquire early instruction in 
those important branches of learning, a preparatory know- 
ledge of which is rightly made essential to initiation in any 
of the Colleges. This deficiency of middle-class prelimi- 
nary education has been much and repeatedly complained 
of by those who are most conversant with the details of 
the collegiate system, as tending seriously to restrict the 
number of those who would pursue an academical career, 
and greatly to impede the progress of many even of those 
Students who were able to get over the first difficulty of 
the matriculation examinations. The subject attracted 
public attention, and the more so, that it was known that 
extensive landed and pecuniary endowments existed in 
Ireland for the establishment of schools which it was 
thought might, on inquiry, be found capable, under an 
improved system, of providing some practical remedy for 
what was felt to be a great obstruction to the progress of 
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academical study. The attention of Parliament was di- 
rected to the subject, and, in consequence of an address 
to the House of Commons, Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to issue a commission, bearing date the 14th of 
November, in the year 1854, directed to certain commis- 
sioners, who were thereby appointed to inquire into the 
endowments, funds, and actual condition of all schools en- 
dowed for the purposes of education in Ireland, and the 
nature and extent of the instruction given in such schools. 
By an Act of Parliament of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
years of her Majesty's reign, the commissioners were armed 
with further authority, and they were, among other mat- 
ters, empowered to report to her Majesty such plans for 
the general promotion, in connexion with those schools, of 
academical education in Ireland, as should appear to them 
to be expedient and practicable. The report of the com- 
missioners bears date the 1st February in the present year. 
It is an able and comprehensive document, and is accom- 
panied by a vast body of evidence upon every branch of 
the subject, showing the nature, extent, object, and capa- 
bilities of the great multiplicity of endowments brought 
under the notice of the commissioners, and forming a 
most valuable repertory of information for the considera- 
tion and guidance of those on whom it may devolve to 
give practical value to their suggestions. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the various schools or classes of 
schools whose history is given in this report ; the aggre- 
gate amount is stated to be 1,321, some very largely, some 
but poorly endowed ; many founded on exclusive principles, 
according to the political or religious views of the age in 
which, or the persons by whom, they were endowed; 
others, and not a few, available for the general education 
of all classes of the community. Nor would it be proper 
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on the present occasion to enter into any consideration of 
the somewhat conflicting views of the commissioners as to 
the fit organization of the controlling authorities by which 
the future management of some classes of the i&chools 
should be directed ; it will be sufficient for me to say that 
it is manifest that many of those institutions may be made 
available for sound middle-class intermediate education, — 
a few, perhaps, requiring to that end some moderate assist- 
ance firom the state, — and that to almost all a better supply 
of trained masters, and a more vigilant and regular system 
of inspection, appear to be desired. The general impor- 
tance of these endowments may be estimated from their 
gross amount. In land it is computed at 75,600 acres, 
producing an income of £37,564, and the funded property 
is returned as producing £16,391 a year; in all nearly 
£54,000, in addition to the value of the various school 
buildings and premises, which the commissioners estimate 
at £14,600 a year. The commissioners, however, while 
they admit the great and increasing deficiency of suitable 
means for middle-class education — an education interme- 
diate between that given in the national schools and that 
of the colleges — ^appear to be of opinion that the funds of 
these endowments, large as they are, are already absorbed 
in the support of the educational establishments to which 
they are devoted by the terms of their respective founda- 
tions. This consideration may render it difficult to give 
to them that full practical usefulness which would be desir- 
able, and which might be attained if those fiinds were 
now to be appropriated for the first time ; and the majority 
of the commissioners, feeling this difficulty, but being also 
desirous to point out a mode of meeting the great demand 
for intermediate education, have suggested that this may 
be effected by the union of local funds, under the manage- 
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ment of local trustees, with grants of public monej. 
They present an excellent and comprehensive scheme of 
the intermediate education which they think it desirable 
to establish, and they record their deliberate belief in the 
possibility of separating, at least in day schools, the courses 
of secular and religious instruction, so far as to enable 
scholars of different religious denominations to receive in- 
struction of the former kind in the same school, without 
compromise of opinions or risk of offence. I have only 
to express the hope that, in addition to the improvements 
which the commissioners suggest in the working details of 
several of the schools, and which, if carried out, may 
render them more accessible and beneficial to the middle 
classes, the general result of the inquiry may be, with the 
aid and sanction of the Legislature, to extend and apply 
the principle of united education, — the best, in my humble 
judgment, for the common good of Ireland, — so as fully 
to meet the views in accordance with which her Majesty 
was pleased to issue the commission, and secure among us 
general promotion of academical education. Another 
commission, more directly bearing on our Colleges and 
University, has also issued its report in the present year — 
that appointed by her Majesty's letters patent of the 6th 
of February, 1857, to inquire into the progress and condi- 
tion of the Queen's Colleges of Belf asty Cork, and GhJway. 
The recommendations of this report point to some matters 
which may properly be the subject of internal arrange- 
ment in the Colleges. Some relate to the action and ordi- 
nances of this University, which it will be the province of 
the Senate to take into early consideration, while others 
will more fitly be the object of modifications of the Col- 
lege Charters, should her Majesty be pleased to sanction 
the vi^ws of the commissioners. It does not occur to me 
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to be necessary, or, indeed, proper on the present occasion 
to anticipate in any way the consideration which those 
suggestions should receive ; it will be suiBScient to advert 
to some important general remarks which I find recorded 
in the report. The commissioners refer to the origin of 
the Colleges, as being established to supply the want which 
had long been felt in Ireland of an improved academical 
education, equally accessible to all classes of the community, 
without religious distinction. They speak of the con- 
nexion of the Colleges with a University as constituting 
an essential element of their success ; and I am very happy 
to notice the record of their opinion that the Professors 
generally have discharged their duties with great fidelity, 
zeal, and abihty. Upon the important subject of the con- 
nexion between the Colleges and the schools of the country, 
and its bearing on the question of intermediate education, 
which forms so large a portion of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners' Report, to which I have already alluded, 
they recommend that the matriculation examinations should 
be maintained at the same standard as originally fixed by 
the Board of Colleges, and that if any change be here- 
after made therein, the tendency of such should always 
be to elevate, and never to depress, the general standard 
of school education throughout the country. " We are of 
opinion," they say, with the late Sir W. Hamilton, " that 
the University loses its proper character .when obliged to 
stoop in order to supply the absence or incompetency of 
inferior seminaries." And in reference to another question 
of much importance to which I adverted at some of our 
former meetings, and which has since been maturely con- 
sidered by the Senate, the extensive character of the cur- 
riculum of collegiate study required by the ordinances of 
our University, — they state that nothing but the absolute 
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impossibility of communicating the general education 
hitherto given in the Queen's Colleges would induce them 
to recommend a radical change in the present curriculum 
prescribed by the University, and that they do not think 
this impossibility has been established ; suggesting, how- 
ever, some change as to the order and extent of our 
examinations. Postponing for the moment my notice of 
two subjects next adverted to in the report, to which I 
shall presently recur, I may conclude my references to 
this document by stating from it the number of the Stu- 
dents of all religious persuasions who have to the present 
time availed themselves of the education given in the 
Colleges, and the final conclusion of the commissioners on 
the whole matter. There were in attendance on the three 
Colleges in the session of 1857-8, 361 matriculated Stu- 
dents and eighty-four non-matriculated, being in all 445 ; 
and from the opening of the Colleges to the same session, 
the total numbers of the matriculated Students were 
1,209, of whom those professing the religion of the Estab- 
lished Church were 377; those of the Roman Catholic 
religion, 402 ; and those of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and other dissenting religious bodies, 430 — showing nearly 
an equal admixture of the three leading denominations. 
After adverting to and explaining the nature and effect of 
the many causes which have hitherto tended to retard the 
progress of the Colleges, to restrict the number of those 
Students, and to lesson that of those who are candidates 
for the degrees of the Queen's University, the commis- 
sioners nevertheless conclude with this important declara- 
tion : — 

We think, however, that the good done by the Queen's 
Colleges as great public institutions in Ireland, cannot be 
estimated merely by the number of Students in their Halls, 
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or by the successful candidates whom they may send to 
the great public contests of the educated youth of the 
empire. We believe that, beyond this, they are, by the 
honourable competition existing between the Students and 
Professors of the several Queen's Colleges amongst them- 
selves, and also by the healthy, and, we hope, friendly 
competition with the University of Dublin, materially 
aiding in advancing learning in Ireland. We believe that 
the Colleges are calculated, and, we trust, the association 
of Students of various creeds and opinions within their 
walls does operate, to soften those feelings of party 
antagonism and sectarian animosity which have heretofore 
unhappily had too extended an existence in Ireland, and 
that they are rapidly generating a feeling of local self- 
reliance and of self-respect, and exciting an interest in the 
culture of literature and science throughout the commu- 
nity at large. 

The first of the subjects which I passed over for the 
moment in my notice of this report is one of very great 
interest, which has attracted, and is every day attracting, 
much public attention. I allude to the examinations 
recently established by the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with a view to the improvement of middle- 
class education, and some of which have been holden in 
the present year in important places in England. The 
commissioners advert to these examinations with strong 
commendation, and they suggest, through this University, 
the organization within the Colleges of a sound and com- 
prehensive collegiate and university education for the 
members of those classes who may not need or desire a 
higher academical position. In what precise manner this 
recommendation can be carried out I do not at present 
stop to inquire. I hope it may be found that no serious 
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practical difficulties will interfere with so valuable a de- 
sign, and that in some form or to some extent we may be 
able to follow in Ireland the excellent examples set to us 
by the English Universities. I am convinced that such a 
system would do much to elevate the standard of our 
ordinary school education for all classes ; and in regard to 
the schools of public endowment, it would go far to 
supply motives for improvement in the teachers, and to 
correct the deficiencies of inspection. The subject, I am 
sure, will receive due consideration by the Senate of the 
University and the Councils of the respective Colleges. 
The second of those subjects is connected with a branch 
of our institution of more immediate practical value than 
any other. I allude to the medical schools of the Colleges. 
According to the ordinances of the Queen's University, 
every Student in medicine is required to pass a matriculation 
examination in some one of the Colleges in non-profes- 
sional subjects, and, in requiring this moderate test of the 
literary education of the medical Students, the Senate 
were guided by an anxiety, so far as in them lay, to ad- 
vance the general standard of medical education ; and I am 
very happy to find that in so doing we have the entire 
concurrence of the commissioners. After alluding to a 
proposition made to do away T^'ith this matriculation ex- 
amination, they declare their opinion that the absence of a 
liberal education in persons pursuing the important profes- 
sion of medicine should not be sanctioned either by the 
Queen*s University in Ireland or the Queen's Colleges. 
" We think," they say, " that the Queen's University and 
the Queen's Colleges deserve credit for having endea- 
voured to advance the standard of medical education, so 
far as the present condition of the medical profession will 
allow ; but more may still be done by insisting on a more 
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severe matriculation examination than it appears is now 
enforced, at least in one of the Colleges, on the general 
mass of medical Students." Another point of interest in 
connexion with the medical school is noticed by the Com- 
missioners, but as it has formed the subject of discussion 
and of some difference of opinion in the Senate, I will not 
do more than allude to it. I mean the power of the 
Senate to confer surgical as well as medical degrees or 
diplomas. The conunissioners strongly advise in favor of 
this power being exercised or given ; and in reference to 
the general character of the medical schools, they state 
that the course of medical study, so far as it is given in 
the Colleges, appears to be of a very high character, and 
the arrangements to compel the Students fully to avail 
themselves of it appear to work most satisfactorily. After 
a long struggle of opposing interests and views, an Act of 
Parliament has been passed in this year, to regulate the 
qualifications of practitioners in medicine and surgery, 
which received the Royal assent on the 2nd of August. 
Under this act a General Council of Medical Education 
and Registration for the United Kingdom is to be estab- 
lished, and the Queen's University in Ireland is empowered 
to choose one person to be a member of that Council — a 
selection which it will be our duty to make at an early 
period. In reference to the great subject of medical edu- 
cation, the most important of the functions of this Council 
is conferred by the twentieth section of the act, by which, 
in case it shall appear to them that the course of study 
and examinations to be gone through in any college or 
licensing body, in order to obtain a qualification to be 
registered under the act, are not such as to secure the 
possession by persons obtaining it of the requisite know- 
ledge and skill for the efficient practice of the profession. 
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they are empowered to represent the same to her Majesty's 
Privy Council, who, by the twenty-first section, may 
thereupon order that any qualification granted by the Col- 
lege or body, whose course of education shall be so 
defective, shall not confer any right to be registered ; but 
her Majesty in Council may revoke said order on its being 
made appear to her that such college or body has made 
efiPectual provision to the satis&ction of the Greneral Coun- 
cil for the improvement of such course of study or exami- 
nations. I think that a very confident expectation may be 
entertained that the efiect of this act, faithfully carried 
out, as I have no doubt it will be by the high and honor- 
able men who will constitute the General Council, must be 
to advance the standard of medical education throughout 
the United Kingdom, not only in professional, but in 
general literary and scientific acquirements. I do think 
that, in the language of the Queen's College Commis- 
sioners, the absence of a Hterary education in persons pur- 
suing the important profession of medicine will not be 
sanctioned by the General Council; and I think I can 
venture to promise, on behalf of the Senate of the Queen's 
University, their concurrence and best assistance, so far as 
may be in their power, in any propositions based on this 
valuable principle; although, perhaps, the Council may 
not be wiUing to go so far in that direction as is required 
by the University regulations of the French empire, 
according to which every medical student is obliged to 
show a diploma of Bachelor of Letters on admission to the 
special professional schools. The recent history of this 
condition is not without pointed instruction to ourselves. 
This Bachelorship of Letters was attainable only on an 
examination, the subjects of which comprised Latin and 
Greek, a modem language chosen by the scholar, rhetoric, 
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philosophy, general history, arithmetic, the first four books 
of geometry, algebra, and the elements of physics and 
chemistry ; and, until within a few years past, the posses- 
sion of it was an essential preliminary to entrance on the 
special studies of the profession of medicine. About six 
years since this system was altered, and it was left optional 
with the student to take or omit the degree. The effect 
was soon felt in the diminished standard of education, and 
the fiiculties and the most illustrious representatives of 
medical science in France declared the intellectual level of 
their body to have been lowered in the six years during 
which the new system had been in force, without any 
compensation to the art, either in means of observation or 
scientific progress ; and on the report of the Minister of 
Instruction confirming this adverse judgment, the Emperor, 
by a decree of last September, has annulled the preceding 
regulation, and the taking a degree of Bachelor of Letters 
by the medical student is no longer left a matter of choice, 
but with some modification of the amount of literary in- 
struction to be so required. I feel that I ought not to 
close these observations without alluding to one melan- 
choly event of the year, by which the medical schools of 
Ireland have been deprived of one of their greatest orna- 
ments, and the Senate of the Queen's University has lost 
an active, influential, and valuable member, — the death of 
Sir Philip Crampton. The appropriate eulogy of that 
eminent individual would more fitly come fi:om some mem- 
ber of that profession to which he belonged, to which the 
studies of his long and laborious life were devoted, and 
which he advanced in world-wide reputation by a rare 
combination of scientific knowledge with matchless skill 
and power in the practical application of that knowledge 
to all the varying exigencies of suffering humanity. But 
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to those great professional gifts and acquirements he added 
others no less valuable — stores of information and qualities 
of the head and the heart which made him the charm of 
every social circle, and endeared him to all who ever en- 
joyed his friendship or profited by his professional aid ; and 
his name and memory wiU be ^ widely honored and aa 
deeply cherished in the large orbit of general society as in 
the more condensed circle of his scientific brotherhood. 
Jt may therefore be well permitted to me to say thus much 
of one whose loss I deplcH'e in common with so maiiy, and 
I am sure that it will not be deemed unsuitable to the 
present occasion that I should thus, however imperfectly, 
have noticed the removal from among us of one every 
way so worthy of our remembrance, and whose lessons 
and example I would earnestly commend to the medical 
classes now before us. I have only now, as Vice-Chan-, 
cellor of the University, in the absence of our Chancellor, 
the Earl of Clarendon, to confer the degrees and diplomas 
awarded by the Senate on the successful candidates. His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has been graciously 
pleased to assent to our request, that he would distribute 
their rewards to those of the Students who have success- 
fully competed for our medals and other honorary prizes ; 
and I have no doubt that the recipients of them will de- 
rive additional satisfaction from their being accompanied 
by this high distinction. 

The ceremony having been completed, 

His Excellency said, — ^After the full, clear, and comr 
prehensive address which the Vice-Chancellor has just 
read, there remains very little of anything for me to say, 
beyond expressing to you the pleasure I feel at being pre- 
sent on this occasion. I conceive it is the duty of the 
Government, and the duty especially of the representative 
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of the Government, which I am, by every means in our 
power to promote the success of education. I conceive it 
to be one of the first, if not the first duty which the 
Governor of Ireland has before him ; and I trust I shall 
always be found acting up to that opinion. The Vice- 
Chancellor has alluded to the report which has been 
presented during the last year upon these Colleges. I am 
happy to say that one of the principal subjects of dissatis- 
faction to which that report alluded has now been put an 
end to, and I trust that all others, with like efiiciency and 
like ease, will be removed. I trust, with the able co- 
operation of the Senate, and particularly of the Vice- 
Chancellor, that this University will* continue to prosper 
even more than it has hitherto done. But I think, on 
taking into consideration all the difficulties it has had to 
encounter, that we have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon the success which has hitherto attended it. 
We have all hfeard from the Vice-Chancellor that it has 
been steadily progressing, and that this year there is a 
greater increase, with the single exception of last, than it 
has ever acquired before ; and I believe I am warranted in 
saying that there are double the number of candidates on 
this occasion that there were two years ago. To those 
who have just attained the distinctions which have been 
conferred upon them, I have only to say that I am 
extremely rejoiced at their success, and to express my 
earnest hope that their future lives will correspond with 
the conduct which they have exhibited in their respective 
Colleges. They are now entering on life, and I trust that 
the education which they have received at their Colleges 
will enable them to make a successful appearance in their 
future career, as they have during their earlier training. 
I beg to assure them they have my best wishes for their 
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TABLE I. 

Total number and ReHgious Denominations 0/ Matriculated Students who entered 
the Queen's Colleges Jrom the commencement, 1849-50, to the College Session^ 
1857-8 inclusive, from the Report of the Commissioners, page 84. 









Belfast. 


Cork. 


Oalway. 


Total. 


United Chnrch, England and Ireland, . 


93 


188 


96 


877 


Roman Catholics, .... 




27 


226 


149 


402 


General AssemUy Presbyterians, 




259 


11 


37 


307 


Wesleyan Methodists, 




11 


26 


4 


41 


Non-subscribing Presbyterians, 


■ 




86 


• • • 


• • • 


36 


Covenanters, 






11 


• • « 


• • • 


11 


Independents, .... 


1 




2 


5 


3 


10 


Dissenters, .... 


\ 




• •• 


4 


• • • 


4 


Baptists, .... 






8 


• •• 


• • • 


3 


Seceders, .... 






3 


• • • 


• •• 


3 


Society of Friends, 


1 




• • • 


1 


• • • 


1 


Unitarians, 


t 1 




• • • 


1 


• • • 


1 


Not dasnfied, .... 


• • 


7 


5 


1 


18 


Total, . 


» 1 


• 


452 


467 


290 


1209 



*- The total number of non-matriculated Students who entered the Colleges in 
the same period is stated by the Commissioners to have been 559, but they 
were unable to give a corresponding statement of the religious denominations of 
those Students, in consequence of no account being kept of them before the 
Session of 1857-8 in the Queen^s College, Cork ; the Commissioners, however, 
add, that they believe that the proportions of the several religions denominations 
were about the same as in the case of the matriculated Students. 
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TABLE IL 

Numbers and Reliyious Denominations of Matriculated Students who entered the 

Queen's College in the Session 1858-9. 



United Church of England and Ireland) 

Roman Catholics, 

General Assembly Presbyterians, 

Wesleyan Methodists, 

Non-subscribing Presbyterians, 

Covenanters, , 

Independents, 

Seceders, .... 

Society of Friends, 

Total, . 



Belfast. 


Cork. 


Galway. 


Total. 


15 


t7 


• 

' 17 


49 


4 


22. 


17 


43 


28 


1 


7 


36 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


• •• 




2 


1 


• • • 




1 


• • • 


2 




2 


1 


• • • 




1 


• • • 


2 




2 


62 


46 


43 


140 






TABLE in. 

Numbers and Religious Denominations of the Non-Matriculated Students who 
entered the Queen's Colleges in the Session 1858-9. 



* * . 

• 

• • • 
• 

United Church of England and Ireland, " . 

Roman Cdtholics, . . ' 

General Assembly Presbyterians, 

Wesleyan Methodists, . . 

Non- subscribing Presbyterians, . 

Independents. . . . . 

Society of Friends, 

Total, 


Belfast, 


Cork. 

•> 


Galway. 


■ 

Total. 


• 

9 
' 5 * 

'14 

'2 
•^ 2 ' 

1 

A* • 


17 
13 

* * • 

... 

• • • 

2 


1 

. 4, 


27 
22 
16 
2 
2 
1 
2 


33' 1 34 6 

1 


72 ' 



